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LEADING RAILROADS keep car wheel journals, 
and other exposed metal, from rusting by using Texaco 
Texacoat. Easily brushed or sprayed on, Texaco Texacoat 
provides a long-lasting asphaltic “skin’’ that is impervious 
to all kinds of weather, smoke, chemical fumes, salt air 


and corrosive gases. 

This is just one of a complete line of Texaco Products 
designed especially to help railroads extend the life of 
their equipment and bring maintenance costs down. 

A Texaco representative will gladly give you full de- 
tails—who’s using Texaco Texacoat and the results they're 
getting. Just call the nearest Texaco Railway Sales Office — 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis 
or Atlanta. Or write: 

The Texas Company, Railway Sales Department, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TUNE IN... METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station, 
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XACO Railroad Lubricants 


_. LOWER OPERATING COSTS _ 


@ copper finned heating coiis 
@ dependable “Safety” fan motor 


@ simplified controls 
@ positive performance 


@ non-clogging sprays ser compressor 

stainless steel dynamic gril! @ csutcomatic capasity contro! 

@ full B-ton capacity @ flexible coupling . . . no 

@ easily serviced @ heavy duty “Safety” mote: > 
@ quiet, vibrationless operation 


Full 8-ton capacity “Safety” air-cooled condensers are available for servi” 
eperating conditions do not warrant evaporative cond: 


AND LIGHTING P All 
ORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO NEW HAVEN W 


SAFETY COMPANY PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Air-conditioning Equip t+eG tors @ Generators @ Fans @ Reguiators @ Blower Units ) 
9S Lighting Fixtures @ Switchboards @ Luggage Racks @ Motor Alternators @ Dynamotors @ Motor Generetors @ Dual Voltage MG Sets 
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INTERLOCKINGS CAB SIGNALS AND 1.T.C. 


Make Passenger Trains Work Harder.. . 
Last Longer... Systems 


Ast, comfortable streamliners will attract passengers ... bring them back 
Times and again, too, if dependable “on time” performance is maintained. 
But to be profitable, trains must be operated efficiently. 

That’s where “UNION” Systems help, by making it easy for the new 
equipment to do more work. C.T.C., Cab Signaling, Interlockings and In- 
ductive Train Communication reduce unnecessary delays . . . eliminate con- 
gestion . .. keep trains moving so that fast schedules can be maintained 
without excessive speeds. 

With fewer stops and starts, and lower top speeds, equipment requires 
fewer repairs ... lasts longer .. . and fuel consumption is reduced. So make 
sure the dollars spent for new passenger equipment bring maximum results, 
with modern “UNION” Systems. 
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Week at a Glance 


Better business is a definite probability within the next 
few months, A, J. Seitz, executive vice-president of the 
Union Pacific, told the Pacific Coast Shippers Board on 


March 12. 13 


The “time-lag bill’’ is still a necessity, in the opinion of 
Robert B. Murray, Jr., under secretary of commerce for 
transportation. And railroad rates need revision, thinks 
I. C. Commissioner J. Monroe Johnson. 9, 15 


There were some bright spots in the January revenue 
picture. Despite generally lower gross, 14 Class I rail- 
roads reported increased net railway operating income. 
The Coast Line was the largest to do so; the Norfolk 
Southern and DT&I were others, and the rest can be 
picked out of the Revenue and Expense tables on 
pages... 61 and 62 


FORUM: Lost traffic can be turned into an advantage 
and the railroads can make themselves independent 

of the business cycle for their traffic potential—if they 
will (and can) use their inherent cost advantage com- 


petitively. 73 


Fifty-nine million dollars worth of new passenger cars 

359 of them—are beginning to go into service on 

the Canadian National. How they will be used, and 
what they are like, are all reported in this issue. 


How they will be used. 74 
Pullman-built sleepers, diners and parlor cars. 78 
Canadian Car & Foundry coaches. 64 


Grade crossing deaths were cut 97.4 per cent over 
a 10-year period in four Illinois communities, by a care- 
fully planned and executed program. 88 


Engineers face changing times, as new traflic patterns 
and technological advances require a different approach 
to the railroads’ varied engineering activities. How to 
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; Taking the wait out of freight... 


HYATT 


ROLLER 


BEARINGS 


Have you wondered if diesel freight 

will ever move as smoothly and swiftly 

as modern passenger trains? It will— 

and soon! The railroads—through the 
adoption of Hyatt Roller Bearings for 
freight cars—are eliminating the hot box 
problem, greatest single obstacle 

to streamliner speeds for freight. In 
passenger travel, hot boxes are virtually 
unknown, because modern roller bearings 
have been standard on passenger cars 

for years. Now, the spotlight is on freight, 
and the railroads are investing millions 

in Hyatt-equipped cars, automatic 
switching and signaling systems, and 
push-button yards. The day is coming 
when every freight train will roll on an 
express schedule—with far greater safety! 


FOLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, one month 


$ 749,825,836 

863,014,651 
Operating expenses, one month 

$ 626,806,095 

661,700,939 
Taxes, one month 

Net railway operating income, one month 

$ 32,574,078 

Net income, estimated, one month 

$ 18,000,000 

57,000,000 


Average price railroad stocks 


March 16, 1954 61.26 

March 17, 1953 69.47 
Carloadings, revenue freight 

Ton weeks, 6,019,633 

Ten weeks, 1953 6,766,206 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Week ended March 13, 1954 129,260 

Week ended March 14, 1953 74,325 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended March 13, 1954 197 

Week ended March 14, 1953 1,730 
Freight cars delivered 

February 3,974 

February 7,780 
Freight cars on order 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


meet the changes was the major topic of the A.R.E.A.’s 
53rd annual convention, held last week at Chicago. 90 


A.R.E.A. committee report abstracts. 93 


BRIEFS 


Whether a union is “‘national in scope” under the Rail- 


way Labor Act is a matter for determination “exclu- 
sively” by the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
The U. S. Supreme Court has refused to review lower 
court rulings to that effect, thus leaving them in force. 
Employees belonging to another union “national in 
scope” are not required to join the organization holding 
a union shop agreement. 


Sharply higher insurance requirements on truckers of 


“inflammable liquids, dangerous explosives and other 
inherently dangerous commodities” have been asked 
of the LC.C. by railroad operating brotherhoods. ‘The 
unions said higher liability and property-damage insur- 
ance is required to protect the public and members of 


train crews. 


Truck competitive rates on roofing in the Southeast, 


the result of intensive study and analysis before they 
were proposed, went into effect on March 16 when, the 
day before, the I.C.C. refused petitions of truckers that 
the rates be suspended. In our next week’s issue there 
will be an article setting forth the salient aspects of this 
interesting and significant rate revision. 


The Santa Fe is now thinking of all-dome, or “upper 


level” coaches for service between Los Angeles and 
Chicago in the all-coach “El Capitan.” The five train 
sets in this service were equipped with all-dome lounge 
cars on March | (Railway Age, February 15, page 7) 
and new conventional-type long-distance coaches, There 
are indications that the all-dome coach idea may reach 
rapid fruition. 


The North Western’s piggyback operation has _pro- 


duced a substantial and unexpected saving, according to 
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Passenger Traffic Executives say: 


“Now we know 


why the Hertz Rail-Auto Plan 
switches millions of passenger 
miles to railroads!” 


“AND — it can bring 
millions of additional 
miles in 19541” 


**We know... because we use the Hertz Rail-Auto Plan our- 
selves! On business or pleasure trips ... wherever we go,” say 
the General Passenger Agents, ‘we travel by train for speed 
... comfort and relaxation... then at our destination we rent 
a clean new car from Hertz to drive as our own, This Hertz 
Rail-Auto Plan is convenient... sensible ...and time-saving. 
And that’s not all,” 


“We know from personal experience that aggressive promotion 
of the Hertz Rail-Auto Plan is one sound way to switch millions 
of inter-city motorists from the highways to the railroads!” 


And the facts prove it! Last year alone, people who rented 
cars from Hertz at their destination actually traveled more 
than 136,000,000 miles on railroads! These were people who 
used the Rail-Auto Plan, And—there are thousands more! 


It is estimated that in 1953 motorists drove close to 500 bil- 
lion miles between cities. Analysis shows that they drove these 
hazardous tiring miles... NOT because they preferred to 
drive... BUT because many times they needed a car at their 
destination! And remember—this staggering potential of 500 
billion miles has hardly been tapped! Now is the time to 
switch more of this huge mileage to the Hertz Rail-Auto Plan, 


How you can help promote the Hertz Rail-Auto Plan... 
help switch additional revenue to your railroad 


1. TRY the Rail-Auto Plan yourself, 
Enjoy its many advantages. See for 
yourself why thousands of travelers 
prefer it to highway travel. 


2. TELL your ticket agents about the 
10°, commission Hertz pays them. 
Urge them to ask passengers this 


Department D-34,218 South Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago 4, Illinois; Phone WEbster 9-5165 


simple question: **May I reserve a car from Hertz at your des- 
tination?” It takes only a few minutes to fill out the reservation 
forms ...and the Hertz station concerned will pay—promptly 
—10°, commission on the total rental charge. 


3. FREE! To remind your passengers of Hertz Service and 
the Rail-Auto Plan, Hertz provides plastic 314” signs attrac- 
tively printed with these words: “Reserve your Hertz Rent- 
A-Car from your ticket agent’’, These signs clamp on the grill 
of your ticket agents’ windows, 


Hertz also provides for the counters of your ticket agents 
and for ticket envelopes, small 2” x 444” folders describing 
Hertz Service and the Rail-Auto Plan, Both items available to 
you in any quantity at no charge. 


4. HERTZ now spends $1,000,000 a year in leading national 
magazines to sell the Rail-Auto Plan. In your own general 
advertising, promote the Plan. Show its many advantages. 
Use displays in your ticket offices. Advertise the Plan in your 
timetables ...on your billboards ... highway over-passes. 


5. AND REMEMBER—only Hertz—the world’s largest 
rent-a-car system—offers 30 years’ experience... with more 
than 8,600 cars at 700 stations in over 550 cities throughout 
the world. Every car is new, clean... and Hertz furnishes all 
gasoline, oil... Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and 
Theft Insurance, and $100.00 deductible collision protection. 
And remember—Hertz has more than 1,500,000 people who 
hold Hertz Charge Cards and Courtesy Cards. Also, Hertz 
honors Rail Credit Cards, 


6. If you have any questions—WRITE today for additional 


information... reservation forms and other material that 
your ticket agents can use. 


HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


President Paul E. Feucht. He told members 
of his traffie staff that in the first three months 
of operation there was not a single claim for 
damage, and handling costs had dropped way 
down because the cost of handling freight 
from truck to freight car and back again had 
been eliminated. 


Intercity truck tonnage was at a new high of 
216.5 million tons in 1953. This was 9.3 per 
cent above 1952’s 198 million tons. The 
American Trucking Associations index, based 
on 1941 as 100, reached 270 for last year. The 
1952 index was 247, 


Chairman Johnson of the I.C.C. is understood 
to be resisting White House efforts to oust him 
under the Civil Service retirement-at-70 rule. 
The term of the 75-year-old commissioner 
runs to December 31, 1955. 


A general 10 per cent increase in railroad 
rates for handling mail will become effective 
April 1. The I.C.C. approved the boost, which 
was not opposed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. It will produce added revenue of about 
$32 million a year. 


“Reverse commuting” from New York to its 
suburbs is becoming more common, as more 
and more firms move out of the city to escape 
high taxes and crowded working conditions. 
Latest development is a new New York Cen- 
tral morning commuter express from New 
York to Mt. Vernon and White Plains. 


Steamship service on British Columbia’s Ar- 
row lakes is being abandoned by the Canadian 
Pacific, and its 55-year-old stern-wheeler 
“Minto” retired. Another vessel and a barge 
will be turned over to an individual operator, 
who will continue partial service, but most of 
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the former lake traflic now moves via the 


CPR’s Kettle Valley line. 


Ways and means by which the recently organ- 
ized National Small Shipments Conference 
can aid studies of the A.A.R.’s Less-Carload 
Research Committee will be explored at a 
joint meeting to be held in Cincinnati in mid- 
April. Robert J. Tyler, of Louisville, general 
traffic manager of Tube Turns, Inc., and the 
Girdler Corporation, will head a 13-man com- 
mittee representing the conference The 
A.A.R. unit will be headed by G. Homer Hill, 
director of the Freight Station Section and of 
Le.l. research. 


Are higher airline fares in the offing? United 
Air Lines stockholders have been told: “There 
is a question as to how long... air transporta- 
tion can be offered the public without some 
upward adjustment of rates. That question 
will have to be answered soon—and it is 
essential that, if and when rate increases are 
sought, the Civil Aeronautics Board take a 
realistic view of the need for wider profit mar- 
gins and a more stable return on airline in- 
vestments.” 


Larger payloads for trucks would be possible 
with the Twin Coach Company’s new truck 
cab with engine between the two cab seats, 
soon to be introduced. Reduced cab and en- 
gine compartment space will increase cargo 


space. 


An enlarged program of railway crossing pro- 
tection in Canada has been outlined to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Various 
public organizations are urging that the 
federal government increase its crossing pro- 
tection/separation appropriations from $1 
million to $5 million annually; that the board 
be empowered to pay more than the present 
40 per cent of grade separation costs; and 
that a more intensive campaign of public 
education be undertaken. 
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A complete Whiting Drop Table installation with a Whiting Overhead Electric Traveling Crane at the Missouri Pacific shop in Houston, Texas. 


quick change for Todays 


In for a Diesel truck change this morning — out for 
this evening’s trip! With a Whiting Drop Table, 
lay-up time for repair and maintenance has become a 
matter of hours instead of days! 


Designed and engineered to meet your specific requirements, 

Whiting Drop Tables have many uses in Diesel or steam 

shops such as: removing driver wheels with motor; changing 
trucks, springs and draft gears; lowering pairs of wheels or 


control permits operator to stand at trucks for inspection and repair, and equalizing spring rigging. 
point of best visibility 


Hundreds of Whiting Drop Tables are serving leading 
railroads .. . speeding repair and maintenance... 
saving manpower and assuring more profitable operation. 
Write today for complete information. 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15603 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, lilinois 


OTHER WHITING RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


Built-in safety! Bevel gear housing Train Washers .« Electric Portable Jacks «Cross-Over Bridges + Overhead Cranes « 
and screw raises and lowers top. Trambeam Overhead Handling Systems 
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Murray Sees Need for Time-Lag Bill 


Transport under secretary says I.C.C. has improved, but 


need for law still exists 


The Department of Commerce will 
continue to support legislative propo- 
sals aimed at removing the “time-lag” 
from general rate cases. 

Robert B. Murray, Jr., under secre- 
tary of commerce for transportation, 
said last week that while the LCC. 
has “substantially” improved its pro- 
cedural techniques, there still appears 
to be a need for establishing by law 
an administrative standard to assure 
prompt regulatory approval of general 
revenue increases essential to cover 
rising expenses. 

Inability to obtain prompt action, 
Mr. Murray said, is one of the “major 
problems” facing common carriers to- 
day. He said it creates a financial 
burden that is “particularly heavy” 
on the railroads, 

The Commerce Department official 
spoke at a March 16 meeting of the 
Washington, D.C., chapter, National 
Defense Transportation Association. 
He said the government can help rail- 
roads improve their financial status 
by allowing sufficient managerial dis- 
cretion to permit prompt adjustment 
of pricing policies to cost changes and 
“other competitive circumstances.” 

Less Regulation—Other points by 
Mr. Murray were these: 

(1) Private enterprise in the trans- 
portation field must not be hampered 


by needlessly burdensome and com- 
plex regulation. Regulation must not 
stifle initiative. 

(2) Earnings during peacetime 
should be adequate to keep plant, 
equipment and working organizations 
in sound condition. The government 
must “do what it can” to assure a 
continuing program of capital outlay 
to maintain plant and equipment. 

(3) Carriers can help themselves 
by continuing to improve efficiency. 
Equipment modernization is one way 
to do this, 

(4) Consolidation plans, advanced 
by railroad managements, may be one 
way to lick the “weak-and-strong-road” 
problem and lead to maximum eco- 
nomy and efficiency. The government 
should render all necessary assistance 
in this direction. 

Highway Outlook — Elsewhere in 
his speech, Mr. Murray commented on 
the development of “modern high-speed 
toll highways.” He said the Commerce 
Department recently completed a study 
of toll road potential and found that, 
in addition to 2,000 miles now in op- 
eration or under construction, about 
8,000 additional miles are “potentially 
suitable” for development. 

The under secretary also mentioned 
the work of his department in air- 
port development, said recent 


LATEST VERSION OF SENATE TIME-LAG BILL 


Latest version of the time-lag bill 
pending in the Senate is a proposed 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for that version of the bill 
(8.1461) which was reported favor- 
ably from the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce last 
year. (Railway Age, June 1, 1953, 
page 13.) 

The amendment has been proposed 
by the committee’s chairman, Senator 
Bricker, Republican of Ohio, for him- 
self and Senators Joh , D rat 
of Colorado, and Capehart, Republi- 
can of Indiana. Mr. Bricker said he 
believed the proposed changes would 
remove “every valid ground for ob- 
jection” to the proposed legislation, 
and thus end “all substantial opposi- 
tion” to its enactment. 

The proposed substitute retains the 
provision which would require the 
commission to act on general-rate- 
increase petitions within 60 days after 


they are filed. Meanwhile, it is made 
clear that the commission’s action can 
be denial of any increase. 

The standard which would guide 
the commission’s action is rewritten in 
the substitute version to eliminate ref- 
erences to carrier needs to “maintain 
sound credit” and “attract equity 
capital.” Also in the rewriting, there 
was added a requirement that the 
commission, in granting any ex- 
pedited increase, must give consider- 
ation to rate provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Another new provision in the pro- 
posed amendment is a paragraph re- 
quiring carriers proceeding under the 
bill to show in their petitions any 
proposed exceptions to the uniform 
application of the requested  in- 
creases and requiring them to pub- 
lish and make effective initially the 
full amount of any increases author- 
ized by an interim order of the I.C.C. 
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studies have led to the conclusion that 
“some continued federal participation” 
is desirable at the present time. 

Basic standards for determining eli- 
gibility of specific airports should be 
“substantially tightened,” and federal 
aid should be granted only in cases 
representing “the highest degree of 
essentiality,” Mr. Murray declared. He 
said the department believes airport 
terminal buildings should be excluded 
from federal participation, 


Milwaukee Seeks Probe 
Of Spokane “Gateway” 


The Milwaukee has launched a com- 
plaint against the Spokans, Portland 
& Seattle over traffic moving through 
the Spokane, Wash., gateway. The 
complaint, filed with the LC.C., also 
named two SP&S_ subsidiaries, the 
Oregon Electric and Oregon Trunk, 

The SP&S is controlled by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific, and 
the Milwaukee charges these roads 
have joint rate and through route ar- 
rangements which are more favorable 
than the combination-rate arrangement 
which SP&S has with Milwaukee. 

According to the complaint, the 
SP&S has refused to equalize the sit- 
uation, and the Milwaukee would like 
the L.C.C. to look into the matter. 


1.C.C. Seeks Advice 
About Contract Truckers 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is seeking advice as to whether it 
should recommend >» Congress changes 
in those provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act which relate to con- 
tract trucking. 

To that end the commission hag in- 
stituted an inquiry docketed as Ex 
Parte No. MC-46. Interested parties 
have been invited to present their 
views in written statements by May 3. 


Figures of the Week 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended March 13 totaled 609,883 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on March 18. 
This was an increase of 19,316 cars, 
or 3.3 per cent, compared with the 
previous week; a decrease of 90,300 
cars, or 12.9 per cent, compared with 
the corresponding week last year; and 
a decrease of 99,092 cars, or 14 per 
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cent, compared with the equivalent 
1952 week, 

Loadings of revenue for the week 
ended March 6 totaled 590,567 cars; 
the summary for that week, compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A.A.R., 
follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 6 


District 1954 1953 1952 

Eastern a 103,902 127,434 129,326 
Allegheny .. 111,480 142,328 146,732 
Pocahontos .... 37,210 45,888 56,648 
Southern 115,043 126,876 128,631 
Northwestern. 67 638 72,364 77,245 
Central Western 102,498 112,744 114,400 
Southwestern 52,796 57,230 60,130 


Total Western 
Districts 222,932 242,338 251,775 


Total All Roads 590,567 684,864 713,112 


Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 40,979 41,454 46,402 
Livestock 7,154 7,330 ° 7,597 
Coal 90,768 113,393 137,081 
Coke 8,405 14,582 15,785 
Forest products 38,473 42,617 43,481 
Ore 14,296 19,906 20,746 
Merchandise |.c.! 64,410 71,463 74,018 
Miscellaneous 325,882 374,119 368,002 
March 6 590,567 684,864 713,112 
February 27 595,031 668,654 755,844 
February 20 618,623 689,430 683,551 
February 13 623,706 681,604 737,776 
February 6 624,385 690,613 733,919 


Cumulative total, 


10 weeks 6,019,633 6,766,206 7,185,921 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended February 28 
totaled 68,093 cars, compared with 
66,851 cars for the previous seven-day 
period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


February 28, 1954 ... 68,093 30,298 

February 28, 1953 ... 71,428 32,325 
Cumulative Totals: 

February 28, 1954 . 539,033 235,671 

February 28, 1953 ... 596,715 258,935 


Safety 


Progress in Safety 
Lauded by Faricy 


The safety program conducted by 
American industry and local and na- 
tional safety groups has achieved “im- 
pressive results,” William T. Faricy, 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, said in Cleveland on 
March 16. Addressing the Greater 
Cleveland Safety Council and the 
Cleveland Railroad Operating Com- 
mittee at a joint industrial safety 
dinner, Mr, Faricy added that an ex- 
cellent example of progress in indus- 
trial safety was the improved safety 
record among railroad employees. 

RR Record—Latest available re- 
ports from the railroad industry, he 
pointed out, show a casualty rate of 
less than seven for every million man- 
hours worked, including all types of 
injuries, Forty years ago, when safety 
work was organized on an industry- 
wide scale, the casualty rate was 31 
for every million man-hours, 

Mr. Faricy credited the improved 


industrial safety record to the “four 
E’s of safety”—engineering, education, 
evangelism and economics. The safety 
program, he pointed out, “has been 
carried on through research and en- 
gineering to create safe conditions of 
work, It has been carried on through 
education to define and establish right 


Financial 


practices. It has been carried on 
through safety evangelism to stimulate 
the right approach and spirit. And 
it has been carried on with regard 
to the economics of safety, through 
the investment without which safe 
plant and equipment could not be 
brought into existence.” 


“Battle of Century Unlimited” 


Both sides of New York Central controversy aired in ad- 
dresses to New York security analysts 


“We want the New York Central 
because the job on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is done. The big important 
things that need doing in the rail- 
road industry can’t be done by the 
C&O. They can be done by the New 
York Central.”,—Robert R. Young. 

“A great deal has been accom- 
plished, and the tide has been re- 
versed, It is exactly the fact that the 
tide is running in that makes cer- 
tain people ambitious to get aboard 
and ride on the crest. But on the 
New York Central there is only one 
driver’s seat and no room for 
another.”—William White. 

New York security analysts—whose 
recommendations to their clients may 
go far to determine who controls the 
New York Central system after the 


annual meeting of stockholders on 
May 26—heard the foregoing state- 
ments in the course of luncheon ad- 
dresses by Messrs. Young and White 
on March 12 and March 15. 

Mr. Young, former chairman of the 
board of the C&O, and present board 
chairman of Alleghany Corporation, is 
seeking to win control of the Central 
through stockholders’ proxies, after 
his request for two seats on the NYC’s 
board of directors, including the board 
chairmanship for himself, was unani- 
mously rejected by the present New 
York Central board (Railway Age, 
February 15, page 11). 

Mr. White, present NYC president, 
has taken the position that there can 
be “no compromise” with the interests 
Mr. Young represents, “so long as 
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IT’S THE PUBLIC—not the railroad 
—that benefits, when Norfolk & 
Western President R. H. Smith signs 
his company’s federal income tax re- 
turn, calling for an initial payment 


of $10,800,000. That’s just 45 per 


cent of the N&W’s total estimated 
federal income tax liability, and less 
than one-third of all its federal, state, 
county and local taxes — which, in 
1952, came to $37,076,000, or $1,780 


per employee. 
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Mr. Young himself is in the picture.” 

“Train X”—Railroads, Mr. Young 
told the security analysts on March 
12, could save from $800 million to 
$1,200 million a year in operating 
costs, through use of roller bearings 
($200 million-$400 million), electric 
brakes ($400 million), and mechani- 
cal refrigeration ($200 million-$400 
million). He also asserted that “Train 
X” would “completely eliminate” the 
NYC’s passenger deficit. This, he de- 
clared, had risen from $30 million 
in 1947 to $50 million in 1953, the 
same period in which the C&O was 
reducing its passenger deficit from 
$21 million to $14 million by cutting 
out “about 50 per cent” of its passen- 
ger train mileage “with virtually no 
decline in gross.” If “Train X” didn’t 
work, Mr. Young added, he could “get 
its cost back in 30 days” by putting 
it on display at Grand Central Ter- 
minal and “charging 25 cents a look.” 

Mr. White, talking to the same 
group three days later on what he 
termed “The Battle of the Century 
Unlimited.” disputed the value of 
“Train X” as a deficit reducer. He 
conceded that, for the full year of 
1953, the Central’s passenger deficit 
would be higher than for 1952, partly 
because of uncontrollable factors, but 
added that “during the last six months 
of 1953 the deficit was at a rate about 
$750,000 per month under the cor- 
responding 1952 period.” His railroad, 
however, is continuing its joint search, 
with the C&O, for a “cheaper-to-build” 
and “cheaper-to-maintain” passenger 
car, and the two roads “are about 
ready to call in car building com- 
panies to help.” 

Sturgis Joins NYC — Mr. White 
also revealed that Henry S. Sturgis, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of New York, had requested and 
obtained a leave of absence from the 
bank “to give full time assistance to 
the Central in the proxy contest in- 
volving control of the railroad.” 

Mr. Sturgis. appearing with Mr. 
White, said he had done so because 
“I think it would be a national cala- 
mity if Mr. Young were able to sub- 
stitute his promoter-type management 
for the present experienced manage- 
ment which is making such substantial 
progress in the affairs of New York 
Central.” 

“No Compromise”—Mr. White’s 
assertion that there could be no com- 
promise was a repetition of one made 
at a press conference several days 
earlier, following a meeting with 
Clint W. Murchison and Sid W. 
Richardson, the two Texas oil men 
who recently purchased from the C&O 
800,000 shares of NYC common stock 
(Railway Age, March 1, page 8), and 
who have been nominated by Mr. 
Young for Central directorships. 

On the day following Mr. White's 
talk to the New York security analysts, 
William T. Faricy, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
predicted that the present manage- 
ment would retain control of the NYC 
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after the annual meeting. Speakmg at 
a press conference in Cleveland, Mr. 
Faricy described Mr. White as “one 
of the outstanding railroad men in the 
country,” and called attention to his 
“accomplisnment” in “increasing the 
Central’s revenue 37 per cent in one 
year.” 

The A.A.R. executive also charac- 
terized Mr. Young as “a stock market 
operator,” and “not a railroad man at 
all,” alleging, in support of this con- 
tention, that “in 1947, when -dieseliza- 
tion was already under way on most of 
the nation’s railroads, Mr. Young ad- 
vocated that railroads be prohibited 
by government from making this mod- 
ernization move.” 

Repercussions Publication of 
Mr. Faricy’s comments elicited further 
statements from Mr. Young, Mr. 
White and Mr. Faricy. Mr. Young 
charged that his attitude toward die- 
selization was “distorted” in Mr. Far- 
icy’s Cleveland remarks. and asserted 
that his objective was development of 
a practical coal-burning turbine loco- 
motive. Mr. White countered with 
quotations from a statement by Mr. 
Young in 1947 LC.C. proceedings. 
urging government action to compel 
railroads to use coal rather than oil 
as locomotive fuel, as being in the 
public interest, 

Mr. Young further replied to Mr. 
Faricy by declaring that he is not a 
“Faricy-type” railroad man. He _ re- 
iterated his opinion that the A.A.R. 
supports “horse and buggy” research 
and further amplified references to the 
so-called Western Agreement and the 
1946 controversy over ownership of the 
Pullman Company. Subsequently Mr. 
Faricy issued a statement in Washing- 
ton which, after quoting Mr. Young’s 
1947 testimony that operation of die- 
sels was not in the public interest, 
went on to challenge Mr. Young’s as- 
serted leadership in adoption of 
freight-car roller bearings and “stand- 
ardized” box cars. 

Young at Press Club — In a 
March 11 speech at the National Press 
Club in Washington, D. C., Mr. Young 
said word had come to him from the 
“other side” that “they might want to 
make a deal” for places on Mr. 
Young’s proposed new NYC board of 
directors. Mr. Young had_ previously 
announced the names of seven persons 
whom he would have on that board. 

In the Washington speech he an- 
nounced an eighth nominee—Freder- 
ick Lewisohn. He also said that the 
“other side” had better make their 
proposal by March 15 or the remain- 
ing six places would be taken. 

Other parts of Mr. Young’s Press 
Club address were in the main reitera- 
tions of statements he had previously 
made with respect to the NYC, its 
banking relationships, and the rail- 
road industry generally. In the latter 
connection, he said the railroads were 
the “only underexpanded industry in 
the country.” And he called the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads a “de- 
vice to bring everybody down to the 
lowest level.” 


NYC Augments Probe Plea — 
Meanwhile, the NYC has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate the release from trustee- 
ship of the 800,000 shares of NYC 
stock which the C&O announced it 
had sold to Messrs. Murchison and 
Richardson. The NYC request was 
embodied in a supplement to the peti- 
tion it filed previously to ask the com- 
mission to investigate activities of Mr. 
Young and his corporate allies. (Rail- 
way Age, March 8, page 9.) 

The supplemental petition asserted 
that the “purported sale” of the NYC 
stock was not for cash, and a “very 
substantial part” of the purchase price 
“remains unpaid.” It went on to as- 
sert that the 800,000 shares are held 
in escrow to be delivered upon receipt 
of the remainder of the purchase price. 

Specifically, the petition requested 
the commission “to make such inves- 
tigation . . . as may be necessary to 
determine whether there is reason to 
believe that section 7 of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act has been and is being 
violated by the C&O’s acquisition of 
the 800,000 shares of Central stock 
from the trustees which held such 
shares pursuant to the commission’s 
order of June 5, 1945... ” 

New Haven Fight Grows — The 
other major eastern proxy battle, for 
control of the New Haven, also 
warmed up last week, with a state- 
ment by Patrick B. McGinnis, New 
York banker and former board chair- 
man of the Norfolk Southern and the 
Central of Georgia, that the NH had 
actually lost money in postwar years. 
Only non-railroad income enabled it 
to show an apparent profit, and to 
pay some dividends during those years, 
according to Mr. McGinnis, who is 
heading up a group of stockholders, 
including some of the present New 
Haven directors, who are trying to 
get control of the railroad, 

His figures were disputed by 
Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr., present presi- 
dent, who contended that they made 
no allowance for liquid assets, or for 
expenditures for additions and better- 
ments, and that they also violated 
Interstate Commerce Commission §ac- 
counting procedures. “They won't let 
you run a railroad that way,” he 
added. 

Control of the New Haven will be 
settled at the annual meeting April 
14, with stock of record March 15 
eligible to vote. Mr. Dumaine, or in- 
terests closely allied with him, re- 
portedly control directly about 30 per 
cent of outstanding stock. 


Baltimore & Ohio. —R.F.C. Rejects 
Bond Bids.—The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has rejected a bid 
of 85.5 which it received for $65,000,- 
000 of this road’s collateral trust, 4 
per cent bonds, series A, due January 
1, 1965. The bid was submitted by 
Bear, Stearns & Co. on behalf of a 
group which included itself and 18 
other firms. 
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Wis. Central Back in Private Hands 


Twenty-two years of receivership and reorganization end as 


new Minnesota corporation is formed to take over properties 


and assets of 906-mile railroad 


One of the most complex of all 
railroad reorganization proceedings 
came to an end on March 9, as Judge 
Gunnar H. Nordbye, sitting in federal 
court in Minneapolis, signed an or- 
der transferring assets and properties 
of the Wisconsin Central Railway 
Company, a Wisconsin corporation, to 
a new Minnesota corporation, the Wis- 
consin Central Railroad Company. 

The road’s reorganization was car- 
ried out according to a plan of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
put into effect under supervision of 
three reorganization managers appoin- 
ted by the court to represent interested 
stock and bond holders. They are 
Henry S. Mitchell, president of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic; 
George W. Morgan, a St. Paul at- 
torney; and Abraham Watner, a Balti- 
more, Md., businessman who was 
president of the old corporation, and 
spokesman for a group of preferred 
stockholders. 

As announced briefly in the March 
15 Railway Age (page 5), Edgar F. 
Zelle, who was appointed trustee dur- 
ing the bankruptcy, was elected presi- 
dent of the new corporation. Mr. 
Zelle is chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis. 
Elected to serve with him were: 
Leonard H. Murray (who vice- 
president and secretary of the DSS&A), 
vice-president; and R. R. Galligan, 
(who was treasurer and auditor for 
the trustee), vice-president of accounts 
and seoretary-treasurer. H. E. Sidman, 
who was assistant treasurer and as- 
sistant auditor during the trusteeship, 
has been appointed assistant chief 


Edgar F. Zelle 


accounting officer and assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Mitchell was named 
general counsel. 

Because the Wisconsin Central lines 
will continue to be operated by, and 
as a part of, the Soo Line system, 
the new corporation has no operating 
officers. 

During reorganization, the trustee 
bought in some $7.6 million of the 
old company’s first general mortgage 
bonds at a discount with earnings of 
the reorganization period. The new 
capitalization will include some $14.7 
million of first mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds; $20.4 million of contingent in- 
terest 44 per cent income bonds; 
$20.8 million of new common stock; 
and $5.2 million of equipment obliga- 
tions. A total of more than $2.8 million 
will be paid to creditors of the old 
corporation, 


New Facilities 


C&NW Will Raise Roof 


Preliminary work is under way on 
a program to raise the roof of the 
Chicago & North Western’s Chicago 
passenger terminal train shed by ap- 
proximately one foot. The additional 
clearance will be needed for the 
double-deck suburban passenger cars 
presently on order from the St. Louis 
Car Company (Railway Age, March 
1, page 25), and for the Union Pa- 
cific’s dome-type equipment being de- 
livered by the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. for use in joint C&NW-UP 
streamliner service between Chicago 
and the West Coast. 

The roof of the train shed covers 
an area of about seven acres. It is 
expected that the work will be com- 
pleted before the end of the year. 
After that, the road will reactivate an 
improvement program which was held 
up in 1952 in order to give priority 
to clearance studies for the new dome 
and suburban cars. This program in- 
cludes resurfacing of train shed plat- 
forms, renewal of roof surfacing, and 
replacement of skylight glass with 
translucent corrugated plastic material. 


Education 


German Delegation Studies 
Railway Air Conditioning 


Ten German engineers, traveling 
under auspices of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, are studying air 
conditioning as applied to passenger 
cars by American railroads. The dele- 
gation will remain in this country 
until April 10, visiting the New York 
Central; New Haven; Santa Fe; Bur- 
lington; North Western; Illinois Cen- 
tral; Milwaukee; Pennsylvania, and 
Southern, 

They also are visiting plants of 
Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co.; Carrier Cor- 
poration; Vapor Heating Corporation; 
W. H. Miner, Inc.; Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company; Pyle 
National Company; Electro-Motive Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation; 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation; 
Budd Company, and Electric Storage 
Battery Company, 

Other visits are being made to the 
American Federation of Labor; As- 
sociation of American’ Railroads; 
American Council on Education; U.S. 
Department of Labor; District Di- 
rector of Internal Revenue, and For- 
eign Operations Administration. 

The opening meeting, held March 
1, at New York, was addressed by 
Alfred G. Oecehler, electrical editor, 
Railway Age and Railway Locomotives 
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and Cars; J. J. Kennedy, vice-presi- 
dent, sales, Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., and H. J. Schickedanz, 
assistant manager, Vapor Heating. 

The trip is being conducted by 
Theodore G. Markow, project en- 
gineer. The visitors are: Gunther 
Wiens, director, mechanical engineer- 
ing division, German Federal Trans- 
port ministry; Helmut Baur, special 
assistant to president, German Federal 
Railway; Friedrich Behrens, chief en- 
gineer, Pintsch-Electro G.M.G.H.; 
Werner Duch, chief engineer, Mas- 


Traffic 


chinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg A. 
G.: Kurt Friedrich, director, design 
and construction diesel rail cars, Ger- 
man Federal Railway; Gunther Hoff- 
man, engineer, W. Lahmeyer & Co.; 
Karl Kaissling, consulting engineer, 
Vereinigte Leichtmetall-Werke G.M.G. 
H.; Paul Kochling, manager and 
technical director, Hagenuk, vorm. 
Neufeldt & Kuhnke; Wilhelm Schenck, 
chief engineer, planning and design, 
Brown, Boveri & Cie., A.G., and 
Friedrich von Schutz, chief engineer, 
Pintsch Bamag A.G. 


1953 Wasn't Normal” — Seitz 


Many of its “all-time highs” stemmed from “economically 


unsound and wasteful causes.”” UP vice-president cautions 


Pacifie Coast board 


“We should recognize that the con- 
dition we have come to accept during 
much of the past 15 years as ‘pros- 
perity’ has had its basis or stimulus 
in war—either production for war it- 
self, or to fill demands which wartime 
shortages created,” Ambrose J. Seitz, 
executive vice-president of the Union 
Pacific, told members of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers Advisory Board. 

Speaking at San Diego on March 
12, Mr. Seitz said this “prosperity” 
was founded on “destruction rather 
than construction,” and that it was 
done with borrowed money rather than 
earned money, i.e., at the expense 
of a continually increasing national 
debt. “Any change from such an un- 
derlying motivation must be for the 
ultimate good,” he continued. “be- 
cause real prosperity must be built 
upon constructive production and con- 
sumption—not upon destruction and 
economic waste. 

“The shooting in Korea has ceased: 
expenditures for defense are being 
reduced and the cost of government 
is coming down. That means some 
loss of production, employment and 
income, but I feel certain that the 
relatively minor adjustments produced 
by such a change are welcomed by 
thankful hearts everywhere. 

Comparisons Misleading —— “We 
should keep constantly in mind that 
comparisons throughout 1954 will be 
made against 1953 with its record of 
‘all-time highs’ in many cases and 
nearly so in most others—notwithstand- 
ing the fact that those peaks may have 
been due to economically unsound 
and waseful causes, such as war, and 
paid for with funds borrowed from 
many generations in the future. Thus 
the comparisons are not against nor- 
mal standards, but against record 
standards. Any inferences or conclu- 
sions so drawn should be tempered 
accordingly.” 
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“In many quarters the feeling about 
1954 is already much better than it 
was even as short a time as one month 
ago. At the risk of sticking my neck 
out, | am going to make a prediction: 
Within the next six months we will 
be back on an upward trend in busi- 
ness generally.” 

No Crystal Ball—Mr. Seitz said 
railroad men are not trained econo- 
mists “nor do they have any crystal 
ball for making such predictions.” 
Most of the information upon which 
such forcasts are based comes from 
the combined experience of the traf- 
fic men who make up the shippers’ 
advisory boards. “If our predictions 
for 1954 hold true—and for the first 
two months they are right on the nose 

our company will end 1954 about 
five per cent under the all-time high 
of 1953,” he stated, adding: “That is 
not bad, all things considered,” 

Two Months to Go—Speaking at a 
Cleveland press conference on March 
16, four days after Mr. Seitz’ San 
Diego address, William T. Faricy, 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads ,expressed the opinion 
that “little relief” was in sight “for at 
least two months.” 


Parmelee Sees Good Year 
For Railroads in 1954 


Dr. J. H. Parmelee, consulting 
economist to the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, has painted a not-so-bad 
picture of railroad traffic and earnings 
for 1954. 

“Railroad freight traffic seems likely 
to run below that of 1953 until June 
or July, but after July will be compar- 
able to the . . . corresponding period of 
1953,” Dr. Parmelee said in a March 
1] speech. 

“My guess on ton-miles would be a 
ten per cent decrease for the first half 


of the year, and in the second half a 
level closer to or even exceeding that 
of the second half of 1953,” he de- 
clared. 

The former A.A.R. vice-president 
and director of the Bursau of Railway 
Economics predicted little change in 
the “declining rate” of passenger traf- 
fic in 1954. He spoke of an overall 
drop of 5 per cent, with prospects for 
a slight upturn toward the end of the 
year. 

Dr. Parmelee spoke at a dinner 
meeting of the Eighth Rail Transporta- 
tion Institute of American University, 
Washington, D.C. His short-term rail- 
road outlook was based on a national 
productive prospect which seems “by 
no means as dark as some have painted 

Earnings Outlook—Financial re- 
sults in 1954 will be affected by pros- 
pective lower levels of traffie and by 
settlement of pending labor demands 
for increased wages and fringe benefits. 
Dr. Parmelee said increased operating 
efficiency will lighten the burden of in- 
creased costs but may not add up to 
the total of such costs. 

“Railroads can hardly hope,” Dr. 
Parmelee continued, “to earn so great 
a net in 1954 as in 1953.” 

The former A.A.R. officer went on to 
say, however, that rail carriers should 
continue large-scale improvements to 
plant and equipment, both in view of 
the defense build-up and to maintain 
their competitive position. 

Competition—Further inroads on 
rail traffic by competitive transporta- 
tion seem likely to continue through 
1954. According to Dr. Parmelee, this 
situation results from opportunities af- 
forded other agencies of transport 
through “unequal regulation, govern- 
ment assistance and unequal taxation.” 

Looking at long-range railroad pros- 
pects, Dr. Parmelee said demand for 
transportation service “seems destined 
to continue upward, perhaps at an ac- 
celerating rate.” 

He said distribution of aggregate de 
mand among all agencies of transport 
presents a challenge to the railroads, 
but he believes greater operating ef- 
ficiency and closer attention to the ser- 
vice features of rail transportation will 
help win the competitive struggle. 


Competitive Transport 


AAR’s Beatty Calls Mail 
Diversions “Uneconomical” 


Recent moves of the Post Office De- 
partment to divert mail from the rail- 
roads to air lines and trucks have 
been called “uneconomical and not in 
the public interest” by Albert R. Beat- 
ty. assistant vice-president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 

Speaking March 16 at Prairie View 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Prairie View, Texas, Mr. Beatty de- 
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clared that taking all factors into 
account, no other form of transporta- 
tion can equal the overall economy of 
the railroads in transporting mail, He 
warned that “any substantial diversion 
of mail from the railroads .. . cannot 
help but add to railroad deficits and 
thereby weaken that transportation 
system on which the general public 
must rely.” 

Boosts Time-Lag Bill—On March 
18 at Texas Southern University, 
Houston, Texas, Mr. Beatty delivered 


People in the News 


another address, advocating prompt 
Congressional action on pending time- 
lag legislation to provide for prompt 
rate increases as carrier costs rise. 

Such legislation, he said, “is in the 
public interest because the nation can 
have strong railroads only if they are 
able to take in enough money to keep 
themselves physically strong. This can- 
not be done if rate adjustments are vo 
long delayed that they fail to keep 
pace with the railroads’ increased costs 
of doing business.” 


Knudson Will Leave I.C.C. 


Tells President of plans to end government service, which 
also includes assignment as D.T.A. administrator 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
James K. Knudson, who is also admin- 
istrator of the Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration, has advised President 
Kisenhower of his intention to leave 
government service, He is willing to 
stay until his successor takes over. 
“assuming this can be done fairly 
soon,” 

This was revealed March 15 when 
Mr. Knudson made public a March 
10 letter which he wrote to the Presi- 
dent. On the following day, he made 
public the President’s reply—a March 
15 letter which said: “Of course, we 
are sorry that you feel you must leave 
government service, but understand 
your reasons for making this decision.” 

Mr. Knudson has been a member of 
the commission since April 1950. His 
term expired December 31, 1953, and 
he has ‘been serving since that time 
under provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which leave a commissioner 
in ofhfce until his successor qualifies. 
Among those prominently mentioned 
for the next vacancy on the commis- 
sion has been Everett Hutchinson of 
Austin, Tex. 

The D.T.A. Job Mr. Knudson’s 
assignment as administrator of the 
D.T.A, came to him in September 1950, 
when the commission’s Bureau of Sery- 
ice was placed under his jurisdiction. 
Meanwhile, former President Truman 
had delegated his defense transporta- 
tion authority to “that commissioner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
who is responsible for supervision of 
the Bureau of Service of the com- 
mission,” 

In his letter to the President, Com- 
missioner Knudson expressed his grat- 
itude to those who have recommended 
his reappointment. He went on to 
note that he has been in government 
service 24 years, adding that he “must 
now give serious thought to the best 
welfare” of his family. 

“From a monetary point of view, 
the commissioner continued, “that can 


” 


best be accomplished by my leaving 
government, which | intend to do, and 
accept one of several outstanding of- 
fers,” 

Then came Mr. Knudson’s offer to 
remain on the job until his successor 
qualifies. He also said he would 
“always stand ready to offer my serv- 
ices to the government on emergency 
call as they may be needed in the 
future.” 

President’s Letter—After the ex- 
pressions of regret and understanding 
of the commissioner’s decision, the 


James K. Knudson 


Eisenhower letter went on to express 
the President’s “deep appreciation” of 
Mr. Knudson’s “fine service to the 
nation.” The President also said: 

“You have served with the commis- 
sion’s Defense Transport Administra- 
tion during trying days, and have made 
an outstanding contribution in your 
field of work. Thank you for your 
offer of further assistance. We shall 
keep it in mind.” 

Mr. Knudson was born January 6, 
1906, at Brigham City, Utah. He was 
educated at the University of Utah; 
at George Washington University, 


Washington, D.C., where he received 
his LL.B degree in 1934; and at Har- 
vard Law School, where he was 
awarded an LL.M in 1938. 

A Practitioner—Before becoming 
one of its members, Mr. Knudson had 
appeared before the commission in 
several cases. He was commerce coun- 
sel for the secretary of agriculture, 
and represented that official in nu- 
merous rate proceedings. 

His appointment to the commission 
in 1950 was for a short term. It was 
the remainder of the term of the late 
Commissioner Carroll Miller, who had 
died in office. 


In Congress 


Ettenger Says Roads Can’t 
Take Higher Pension Taxes 


Organized labor’s plan for liberaliz- 
ing railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment benefits “would increase the taxes 
payable by the railroads beyond their 
ability to pay and far beyond any sim- 
ilar payment exacted from any other 
industries, including their competitors.” 

That’s what R. L. Ettenger, Jr., as- 
sistant vice-president of the Association 
of American Railroads, told the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at a March 16 hearing on 
the union-sponsored bill. 

The bill is H.R.7840, introduced by 
the committee’s chairman—Representa- 
tive Wolverton, Republican of New Jer- 
sey. (Railway Age, February 22, page 
13.) It was explained and supported 
at earlier sessions of the hearing by A. 
FE. Lyon, executive secretary of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 
Mr. Lyon said he also spoke for the 
four train and engine service brother- 
hoods which are not members of 
R.L-E.A. 

The payroll tax increases assailed by 
Mr. Ettenger would result from the 
bill’s proposal to raise the maximum 
compensation that is taxable from $300 
to $350 per month. He pointed out 
that the higher unemployment taxes 
would be paid by the railroads alone 
while they shared with employees the 
burden of the higher retirement levies. 

Mr. Ettenger added that the rail- 
roads, faced with reduced traffic, “are 
in no position to pay additional taxes.” 
Other testimony designed to show that 
the carriers are faced with marked de- 
clines in traffic was presented by an- 
other AAR assistant vice-president 
Graham E. Getty. 


A.A.R. and N.I.T.L. Urge 
Repeal of Freight Tax 


Repeal of the three per cent tax on 
amounts paid for freight transporta- 
tion has been urged in presentations 
made to the Senate Finance Committee 
by J. Carter Fort, vice-president and 
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general counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads, and William H. 
Ott, Jr., chairman of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League’s Legislative 
Committee. 

The presentations also urged repeal 
of the 15 per cent tax on fares. They 
were made at a March 16 hearing the 
committee was holding on H.R.8224, 
the House-approved bill which would 
cut the fare tax to 10 per cent. 

A Burdensome Levy—Arguments 
made against the freight tax by Messrs. 
Fort and Ott included contentions to 
the effect that it is compounded in that 
it is reassessed on repeated movements 
of the same property; that it taxes a 
necessity; that it imposes a heavy bur- 
den on the long-haul shipper; and that 
it places for-hire carriers at a competi- 
tive disadvantage because it does not 
apply to private transportation. 

Of the fare tax, Mr. Ott said it 
should be repealed to promote passen- 
ger travel and thus lessen the rail- 
roads’ passenger deficit “to the bene- 
fit of the users of property transporta- 
tion who now carry that deficit.” 

In his attack on the fare tax, Mr. 
Fort urged that, if not repealed, it 
should at least be reduced to its initial 
rate of 5 per cent. “The successive in- 
creases above that level, first to 10 per 
cent and then to 15 per cent,” he said, 
“were imposed for the deliberate pur- 
pose of discouraging civilian travel by 
train... under the conditions of World 
War Ila purpose being accomplished 
under present conditions to the detri- 
ment of the public interest.” 


Rates & Fares 


Rail Rate Problem Must 
Be Solved—Col. Johnson 


Chairman J. Monroe Johnson of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
warned last week that there must be 
developed a rate structure which will 
maintain the railroads in health and 
vigor. 

That problem is worrying students 
of transportation, Colonel Johnson al- 
so said. Meanwhile, the former direc- 
tor of World War II’s Office of De- 
fense Transportation had asserted that 
“there is only one mass transporter 
the railroads, They’ve got to stay here. 
You can’t go to war without them, 
for war is mass transportation.” 

The commission chairman spoke 
March 15 in Washington, D.C., before 
the class of the American University’s 
Eighth Rail Transportation Institute. 
He posed the rate problem in_ this 
way: 

“Truckers take the cream and 
leave the railroads to move such things 
as coal, lumber and wheat. which 
move at the lowest rates. What will 
the railroads live on except to put 
up the prices on such traffic? And if 
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IRON ORE SHIPMENTS from Que- 
bec-Labrador mines to the St. Law- 
rence River port of Seven Islands, 
over the new 357-mile Quebec, North 


Shore & Labrador, are scheduled to 
begin this summer. The railroad 
tracks reached Schefferville, their 
northern terminus, on February 13. 


they do, the trucks will take that 
business, too.” 

“Preposterous” was what the colonel 
had to say of suggestions that all 
troops could be moved by air in the 
event of war. 

He assigned to government the re- 
sponsibility for supplying and main- 
taining the defense portion of the 
railroad car fleet. That would be the 
portion required over and above the 
fleet which would meet the needs of 
“high level” commercial activity and 
which would be the responsibility of 
the railroads. The government cars 
would be available for lease or sale 
to the railroads. 

“National Calamity” Colonel 
Johnson said the present fleet was on 
the high-level-commercial basis but in- 
adequate for mobilization. “It’s a na- 
tional calamity,” he added. 

In another part of his address, the 
1.C.C. chairman said he had no serious 
objection to legislation such as that 
embodied in the pending time-lag bill 
to insure prompt rate increases as car- 
rier costs rise. At the same time he 
pointed out that the commission beat 
the proposed legislation’s 60-day time 
limit in the latest general rate case. 
“The bill might have had something 
to do with that,” the colonel added. 


B&O and PRR Cut Some 
Roundtrip Coach Fares 


Cuts of about one-third in round- 
trip coach fares between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh and between Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and Pittsburgh will be 
inaugurated April 15, the Pennsylvania 
and the Baltimore & Ohio have an- 
nounced jointly. The new fares, which 
also will apply on trips to and from 
most principal intermediate points, 
are being introduced experimentally 
“in an effort to get more passengers 


on the trains,” spokesmen for both 
railroads said. The new fares will be 
in effect until next September 30, “giv- 
ing us an adequate opportunity to 
test public response.” 

The new tickets, good in coaches 
on all trains, will permit stopovers 
en route in either direction, Return 
portion of the roundtrip may be made 
any time up to 30 days from date of 
purchase. Children under 12 years of 
age may travel at half the new fares. 


Organizations 


Small Shipments Group 
Elects Harry Gillis 


Harry FE. Gillis, executive secretary 
of the Southern Trafhie League, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been elected execu- 
tive secretary of the National Small 
Shipments Conference. Mr. Gillis will 
handle business of the conference from 
his office in Washington. 

Meeting in Chicago, the conference 
also expressed approval of the ex- 
aminer’s proposed report in the L.C.C.’s 
I. & S. docket M-4462, which recom- 
mended cancellation of a $1.50 sur- 
charge which had been applicable on 
truck shipments of less than 5,000 
pounds in Central States (motor) ter- 
ritory. In its stead, Examiner James 
J. Williams proposed a $1 minimum 
charge for pickup and delivery service. 


Walter W. Coe, transportation spec- 
ialist, U, S. Marine Corps, was elected 
president of the Traffie Club of 
Washington, D. C., at the club's an- 
nual meeting March 16. Other officers 
chosen are: first vice-president, J. C. 
Batham, general agent, Santa Fe; sec- 
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ond vice-president, Arthur V. Krone, 
chief, Traffic Division, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; secretary-treas- 
urer, E. R. Shellenberger, district 
freight agent, Northern Pacific. 


Securities 


Chicago & Eastern IHinois. — 
Short-term Notes. — This road has 
asked the I.C.C, for authority to pledge, 
as needed, $1,244,000 of first mortgage 
bonds as security for short-term notes. 
The C&EI said it plans to use short- 
term notes from time to time over the 
next three years to help provide cash 
for meeting equipment obligations. 


Chicago Great Western. — Com- 
petitive Bidding Exemption, The 
L.C.C. has dismissed, at the road’s 
request, a special application in which 
the Great Western asked for authority 
to sell privately $6,000,000 of colla- 
teral trust bonds (Railway Age, De- 
cember 28, 1953, page 15). The road 
asked to withdraw its application in 
view of a possible change in plans for 
refinancing existing bank loans and 
raising additional working capital. 


Applications 


DURHAM & SOUTHERN.—To issue a $300,000 
note to the Fidelity Bank, Durham, N. C., to 
provide funds for purchase of three 1,200-hp 
diese! road-switcher units from Baldwin-Lima 
Hamilton Corporation. The units will cost an 
estimated $119,263 each, a total of $357,789 
The note, with interest at 4 per cent, would 
mature over a 10-year period. 


EVERETT RAILROAD.—To issue and sell 2,000 


shares of $25-par common stock, proceeds from 


HOTELS ON WHEELS are operated 
by the Swedish State Railways, in co- 
operation with the Swedish Tourist 
Association, for the benefit of ski 
enthusiasts. Completely equipped with 
sleeping, dining, parlor, shower, staff, 
kitchen, provision and ski cars, the 
trains make six-day tours, moving by 
night to give their “guests” different 
skiing territory each day. Somewhat 
similar trains are operated for tourists 
in the summertime, and for school 
children during vacation periods. 
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which will be used to acquire a 4.4-mile seg- 
ment of rail line at Everett, Pa. The ment, a 
part of the Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain, 
connects the town of Everett with a ‘ine of the 
Pennsylvania at Mt. Dallas. The Huntingdon 
nas obtained 1.C.C. authority to abandon its 
entire line, and the Everett Railroad was organ- 
ized to acquire and operate the Everett-Mt. 
Dalias segment. 


TEXAS & PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$1,24C,000 of series “O” equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part 250 box cars costing an 
estimated $1,700,000. The cars will be built in 
T&P shops at a unit cost of approximately $6,- 
800. The certificates, dated April 15, would 
mature in 10 annual installments of $124,000 
each, beginning April 15, 1955. They would be 
sold by competitive bidding, with the interest 
rate to be set by such bids. 


Authorizations 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 

000,000 of series ‘38’ equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part 50 diesel units costing 
an estimcted $8,402,760 (Railway Age, February 

page 80). Division 4 approved sale of the 
certificates for 99.16, based on interest at 2!/2 
per cent, which will make the average annual 
cost of the proceeds to the road approximately 
2.63 per cent. Winning bid for the issue was by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 10 associates. The 
certificates, dated as of March 1, will mature 
in 30 semiannual instaliments of $200,000 each, 
beginning September 1, 1954. They were re 
offered to the public at prices yielding from 
1.25 to 2.725 per cent, according to maturity 


NEWBURGH & SOUTH SHORE.—To issue to the 
United States Steel Corporation an unsecured 
promissory note for $450,000, proceeds of which 
will be used to refund an existing note of $200, 
000 and provide additional working capital 
Interest on the new note will be 4 per cent 
if earned. 


Dividends Declared 


CHICAGO EASTERN’ ILLINOIS.—common, 
25¢, payable April 15 to holders of record April 
1; Class A preferred, $2, payable 50¢ quarterly, 
beginning April 15. 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC. 
~$1, payable April 9 to holders of record 
March 20. 


DOVER & ROCKAWAY.—$3, semiannual, pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record March 3). 


KALAMAZOO, ALLEGAN & GRAND RAPIDS.— 
$2.95, semiannual, payable April 1 to holders of 
record March 15 


MAHONING COAL.—$10, payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 22. 


PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable April 15 to holders of record March 19 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN .—$5, annual, pay 
able March 29 to holders of record March 22 


SPOKANE INTERNATIONAL.—25¢, quarterly, 
payable April 1, July 1, October 1, and De 
cember 15, to holders of record March 18, June 
15, September 15, and December 1, respectively. 


Security Price Averages 


March Prev. Last 
16 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 61.26 62.17 69.47 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds 9436 94.24 94463 


Equipment & Supplies 


PASSENGER CARS 


20 More Dome Cars 
Ordered By Union Pacific 


With 15 dome passenger cars al- 
ready on order from the American Car 
& Foundry Co., the Union Pacific has 
just added to that order an additional 
20 cars, bringing the total investment 
to approximately $10 million. 


Briefly ... 


A “Chessie Club” lounge 
service for coach passengers between Cin- 
cinnati and Newport News has been in- 
augurated on the Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
“George Washington.” Located in the 
middle of the train, the lightweight stream- 
lined lounge car, to be known as “The 
Chessie Club” will serve refreshments as 
well as food. In early evening, while the 
regular diner is in operation, the “club” 
will serve refreshments only. From then 
until midnight it will serve both refresh- 
ments and light snacks. 


The added equipment includes 10 
observation dome cars, five dome 
coaches and five dome dining cars. 
Previously ordered (in March 1953) 
were five cars of each of these three 
types. When delivered, the new cars 
will be assigned to the “City of Los 
Angeles” and the “Challenger” be- 
tween Los Angeles and Chicago (via 
C&NW from Omaha) and to the “City 
of Portland” between Portland, Ore., 
and Chicago. All the cars will feature 
domes of a new design that has single 
curved glass side sections without hor- 
izontal obstructions. Deliveries are 
scheduled to begin in November, and 
will continue into the second quarter 
of 1955, 

Five of the dome coaches and an 
equal number of the dome observa- 
tion cars will be assigned to “Chal- 
lenger” service—one car of each type 
to each of the five train sets, The “City 
of Los Angeles” will get a dome diner 
and a dome observation car on each of 
the five train sets, while the “City of 
Portland” train sets will carry one 
car of each of the three types. 

The dining cars will have a private 
10-seat dining room, plus accommoda- 
tions for 18 additional passengers, in 
the lower level. The dome will offer 
dining facilities for an additional 18 
passengers, with tables for four on 
one side of the car and tables for two 
on the other. The chair cars will have 
36 reclining leg-rest seats in the lower 
level—16 at one end of the car and 20 
at the other. The 24 dome seats will 
be angled 10 degrees toward the out- 
side for easier viewing. They will be 
for use of all coach passengers and 
will not be sold. A private game room 
seating six will be located at the for- 
ward end of the observation cars. The 
lower level will have a cocktail lounge 
seating nine and the observation por- 
tion will seat 21. The 24 dome seats 
will be of a sofa type. 

The cars are to be built at A.C.F.’s 
St. Charles, Mo., Plant. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The North American Car Cor- 
poration has ordered 275 40-ton re- 
frigerator cars from the Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co. for delivery starting in 
August. 
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ANADIAN 


ATIONAL 


“NEW STANDARDS OF COMFORT 
NEW PLATEAUS OF PLEASURE” 


The C. N.R. is changing ‘‘travelling”’ into “travel living’’—all over the system, 

including the Grand Trunk Western. The new, smooth riding, beautifully outfitted, modern, 
comfortable cars will be in operation by the time the vacation traffic reaches its peak. 

Every principal train on the system will have been provided with its share of new equipment. 
The vanguard of the 141 new Canadian National passenger cars, 

built by PULL.MAN-STANDARD,, reached the Montreal yards in January, on schedule. 
All of the new cars are being delivered, on schedule, at the rate of five per week. 

The sleeping cars are made up of various combinations of Pullman-Standard ‘‘S”’ type 
accommodations. Of the total, 52 cars have four sections, eight duplex roomettes, and four 
double bedrooms; 20 cars have six roomettes, four double bedrooms, six sections; 6 cars have ten 
roomettes and five double bedrooms; 6 cars have five 

compartments and three drawing rooms. 

A new departure in meal service is provided by 6 dinette cars, offering counter service 

for twenty-six persons at a sitting. Other dining and lounge accommodations are provided by: 

4 sleeper-grill cars (eight sections, one double bedroom and a sixteen chair 

dining room), 6 buffet-sleepers (ten sections, one double bedroom), 

8 buflet-lounge cars (two double bedrooms, two compartments), 2 buffet-lounge cars 


(seven compartments), 9 parlor-grill cars, 2 buffet-parlor cars, 6 parlor cars and 14 diners. 
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The sections, located at the end of the car, have easy-riding foam 
Each seat is wide enough to accommodate two 

The improved folding arrangement assures 
ample leg room between the seats. For night use a patented folding 
ladder is attached to each upper berth permitting easy access and 
exit, even without the assistance of a porter. 


rubber cushioning 
people comfortably 


The Roomette and duplex roomette, for single occupancy, have new 
conveniences. In the roomette, the folding bed, narrowed at the 
foot end, can be lowered or raised with the door closed. Finger-tip 
control, with the Pullman-Standard counter-balance mechanism makes 
operation easy and convenient. Individually controlled heat and 
air conditioning add to the comfort of the individual passengers. 
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In the "S” type double bedrooms, berths completely disappear 
and two comfortable folding arm chairs are provided for day- 
time use. Maximum privacy is assured by enclosed toilet. It is separ- 
ated from wash basin permitting individual use of each. As illustrated 
on the preceding fold, an en suite arrangement is made possible 
by folding the rigid, sound-deadened partition. 


The car plans for “S” type accommodations are such that groups 
of units can be arranged in virtually any desired combination with- 
out requiring major engineering or manufacturing changes. The 
unlimited possibilities in fabrics and paint colors and in individual 
accessories permit a variety of decorative treatments for any degree 
of luxury, from the sections to the drawing rooms. 


ONE OF THE 141 NEW CANADIAN NATIONAL PASSENGER CARS SUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD | f 
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The beautiful drawing rooms provide spaciousness 


The compartments have a convertible sofa, upper 
by day—restful comfort by night. 


et berth, folding chair, enclosed toilet facilities 


Attractive dinettes provide comfortable seating for Tastefully appointed buffet and grill combination 
cars combine travelling comfort, dining facilities. 


twenty-six persons along a gleaming counter. 


Thic cut-awav chows the interior of one of the 
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ONE OF THE 141 NEW CANADIAN NATIONAL PASSENGER CARS SUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 
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The compartments have a convertible sofa, upper The beautiful drawing rooms provide spaciousness 
berth, folding chair, enclosed toilet facilities by day—restful comfort by night. 


Attractive dinettes provide comfortable seating for Tastefully appointed buffet and grill combination 
twenty-six persons along a gleaming counter. cars combine travelling comfort, dining facilities. 


This cut-away shows the interior of one of the 
new C.N.R. sleeping cars built by Pullman- 
Standard. This car contains sections, roomettes 
and double bedrooms. 


The sleeping cars and sleeper-grill cars demonstrate the flexi- 

bility of PULLMAN-STANDARD’S type accommoda- 
tions. They show how these unit-engineered accommodations 

“ can be adapted to a wide variety of floor planning, to meet 
specific traffic demands. 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 
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PERFORMANCE-WISE Model 10 Auto- COST-WISE Model 10 installations add 
matic Signals have established an acci- up to true economy. Their initial cost 
dent prevention record unequalled by 
any other safety device: Not a single 


is low and their operation cost is small. 


Cost analyses prove that Model 10’s 


accident has ever occurred as a result of 


are the “best buy” in grade crossing 


operation failure on the part of these 


signals. safety, year-in, year-out. 


Find out why Model 10 Automatic Signals are the top choice of traffic 


experts everywhere. Write for complete information. Ask for “Grade 


Crossing Safety is Your Business.’’ Request Brochure No. 748-RA-354 


WESTERN RAILROAD SUPPLY COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory. 


2428 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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Not merely to sell; but to serve well... not only to make good products; but to make them still better... 


Western Railroads- 


CARRIERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 


The “‘little dogie” of the cowboy’s ballad “gits 
along’’ nowadays on steel rails at high speed. In an 
unending flow the agricultural products of West- 
ern farms and ranches are carried to market over 
a vast and efficient network of Western rail lines. 
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not only to fill today’s requirements; but to anticipate tomorrow’s—these are the aims that constantly guide C F&I. 


WESTERN FARMS AND RANCHES 


C F &I is proud of its pioneering association with 
the railroads that serve Western agriculture. 
C F &I shares the confidence of these great rail- 
roads in the continued and rapidly expanding 
growth of Western agriculture. 


AND ACCESSORIES 


FUEL AND IRON 
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Since its introduction in 1952, 


Sinclair JET Lubricant — TM has reached 


that acme of acceptance where it is 


now being used by many of the nation’s 


most prominent railroads. The emblems 


shown represent only part of the 


total number of railroads using this 


All-Year Lubricant. Actually, 


more than 70 railroads are using 
Lackawanna 


JET Lubricant —TM. Isn't it time you, too, 


investigated the advantages of this top 


OUTER BELT 


quality railroad lubricant? 


RioGrande 


Contact Sinclair Refining Company, 


Railway Sales 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston 


SINCLAIR 
RAILROAD 
LUBRICANTS 
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for diesel starting 


When you specify an Exide-Ironclad 
Battery, you are assured of: 


Quick breakaway and fast acceleration of engine to firing speed . . . high power reserve 
at all times for operation of control equipment... high availability —uninterrupted 
on-line service...low costs of operation, maintenance, depreciation . . . inherent 
safety ... clean, quiet, vibrationless operation. 


x Rugged Exide-Ironclad Batteries are available in interchangeable sizes for diesel-electric 
48 locomotives of every make. 


oe Type MV-17-D Exide-Ironclad Battery Type MV-25-D Exide-Ironclad Battery 

— 284 ampere hours— for cranking switch- —426 ampere hours—for cranking road 

ing locomotives of 600 hp and larger. locomotives of the larger sizes. 4 
a WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE-IRONCLAD YOUR DIESELS START 


Here’s the Inside Story of the 
EXIDE-IRONCLAD Battery POSITIVE PLATE SPINES cast with the 


+ heavy top bars, are of SILVIUM, which 


Inside ... where it counts most... resists corrosion—contributing to longer 

EXIDE-IRONCLAD is entirely dif- battery life. 

ferent from any other battery. It’s SLOTTED TUBES retain active material in 

made that way by the exclusive contact with spines, yet permit the 

IRONCLAD slotted tube construction electrolyte to penetrate through the 
2 .a principle that provides direct active material. 


operating-hour savings for you. POLYETHYLENE TUBE SEALER. This acid- 
proof plastic sealer fits snugly into the 


aa bottom of positive plate tubes, sealing in 
) the active material for a longer working life. 
3 

Exide INDUSTINIAL DIVISION, The Eicctric Storage Battery Company, Philedelphic of Conada, Limited, Torénin 
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HOMOGENEOUS SEALING COMPOUND 
resists shock, without cracking, at high 
or low temperatures. Forms a permanent 
seal between container and cover. 


NEW QUARTER-TURN PLASTIC VENT PLUGS. 
Made of unbreakable polyethylene. Can 
be quickly and easily removed to add water. 


Exide-Ironclad batteries in a wide variety 
of types and sizes are also available for 
car lighting, air conditioning and for 
battery-electric trucks. 
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For safe, sure stopping power, 


brakes on all the new Canadian National 


cars are built to service- proved 


Simplex* standards. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


410 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Canadian Sales: international Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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for a given weight on drivers 
Train Master costs 5%-10% less than other motive power units. 


... hauls 5% more tonnage where adhesion is determining. 


imposes 11% less vertical bending moment in the rails. 


your soundest motive power investment is in 


TRAIN MASTER 


... leader in today’s trend toward more powerful... 
more useful Diesel motive power. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


® FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES © RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT ¢ ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY © PUMPS © SCALES © WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © HAMMER MILLS ¢ MAGNETOS 
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One Train Master has handled 
equal tonnage on the same 
schedule as two conventional 
four-axle Diesel locomotive 
units in local freight service. 
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YOKE Y-45 


DESIGN FEATURES 


New Safety Shelf—to support mated 
coupler in event of pullout. 


Interlocking——Guard arm and aligning 
wings similar to type H Coupler. 


Reduced free slack. 
STRIKING CASTING 


improved positive anti-creep. 
With Precompressed Flexible 


Easier operation. Coupler Carrier 


Increased strength. 
Reduced wear. 


Coupler, Yoke, Follower, and Striker 


interchangeable as a group with Ask for Bulletin No. 202 
present standards. 


© 


CASTINGS COMPANY. 
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WHATEVER YOUR NEEDS... 


There’s Wrought 
save you 


U-S:S One-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels deliver more 


ton-miles per dollar than any other type wheel. 
And for two obvious reasons. For one thing, 
they are made of steel, whose inherent proper- 
ties combine sufficient hardness to resist wear, 
sufficient strength to withstand heavy loads, 
and sufficient ductility to minimize sudden brit- 
tle fractures. Next, this fine combination of 
properties is improved by forging, rolling and 
control-cooling the wheel, which imparts to the 
steel a high degree of soundness. 

The above factors result in a wheel that is far 
stronger, safer, more durable and more economi- 
cal than ordinary wheels—one that will last 
200,000 to 300,000 miles in normal freight car 
service. In addition to the extra mileage, U:‘S:‘S 
One-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels offer other 
money-saving advantages. A car rolling on 
US'S One-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels spends 
more time in service, and less time on a repair 
siding. Consequently, maintenance costs go 
down and greater car revenue can be realized. 

One-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels are far 
lighter than ordinary wheels, too. Eight Wrought 
Steel Wheels under a 50-ton capacity car will 
save approximately 1,520 lbs. of unsprung 
weight, which can be directly converted into 
additional pay-load capacity. Or it can mean a 
savings in fuel due to the decreased load. 
Greater safety, longer service, higher mileage, 
less weight . . . all at lower cost. 


ght Steel Wheels available: 


steam Locomotive Wheels 


Wrou 


ght Car Wheels 


One-Wear Frei Locomotive Wheels 


Electric 
\s 
Freight Car Whee 
Multiple-Wear tender Truck Wheels 
Car Whee 
ae Wheel Electric Transit Wheels 
Diesel Locomotive 
Crane Track Wheels 
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Steel Wheel 
TIME and MONEY 


U-S-S Multiple-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels arc 


designed for the toughest jobs to be found 
on American railroads. Manufactured 
under the same exacting process that is 
used in the production of USS One-Wear 
Wrought Steel Wheels, but with the added 
advantage of extra wearable tread, there 
are no wheels quite so well prepared for 
heavy loads, hard braking, high speed im- 
pacts, and countless miles of service as 
US'S Multiple-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels. 

Multiple-Wear Wrought Steel 
Wheels are produced for all types of rail- 
road applications, including Diesel loco- 
motives, electric and steam locomotives, 
passenger, express, and heavy-duty freight 
cars. 

There are two strategically located com- 
plete wheel shops to fill your orders for 
both U-S‘S Multiple-Wear and One- 
Wear Wrought Steel Wheels. The McKees 
Rocks (Pittsburgh), Pennsylvania shop 
serves the East and Southeast, and the 
Gary, Indiana shop supplies the Western 
and Southern ines. 


USS MULTIPLE-WEAR WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS wil! be used 
under 53 of the new passenger cars now being built by Pull- 
man-Standard for the Canadian National Railways. ( Described 
in this issue of RAILWAY AGE.) 


WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Diesel Enginator, 33.75 KVA AC 


Over the Reading Company eastern rail 
network engine and maintenance crews see and 
learn train operation from this instruction car. It 
has all controls used in a Diesel locomotive, and 
air brake and electrical equipment. All are fully 
operative. In this completely self-sustaining car 
electrical energy is supplied by a Waukesha 
33.75 KVA Diesel Enginator, with a Static Exciter 
Unit for field excitation, voltage regulation, and 
starting battery charging. 


Millions of Miles of 
Built-in Experience 
on More than 40 
Major American Railroads 


A complete power package... 
Waukesha 33.75 KVA, 220-volt, 3-phase AC Diesel 
Enginator is a Diesel engine and alternator unit... 
complete, compact, self-contained... assembled in a 
steel chassis, suspended by cushion mounting (rubber 
in shear) from tubular tracks attached to car frame... 
easily withdrawn for routine inspection, servicing or 
exchange. Inner car mounting is also available. The 
Waukesha heavy-duty railway-type full Diesel engine 
drives the alternator through a fluid drive coupling. 
Send for Bulletins. 


236 


raway oISION WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY Wauxesua, wis. 


Largest Builders of mobile engine-driven Refrigeration and Generator Equipment 
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AILWAYS 
Cars... 


Edgewater 


multiple-wear 


Rolled Steel Wheels 


Locomotives 
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are packed with 


PLY 


WASTE 


RETAINER 


SPECIFY PLYPAK FOR HOT-BOX PREVENTION 


You may confidently count on complete elimination 
of hot-boxes due to lubrication failures when journals 
are equipped with PLYPAK and packed according to 
A. A. R. Lubrication Manual specifications. The record, 
to date, shows a marked reduction in the incidence of 
hot-boxes after the application of PLYPAK Waste Re- 
tainers. PLYPAK not only holds waste firmly in place, 
but also further contributes to proper lubrication by 
elimination of glazing and by functioning to keep the 
waste constantly saturated with clean oil and separated 


from dirt and residue. 


AAR. APPROVED 
FOR UNLIMITED 
USE IN INTERCHANGE 


FOR HOT BOX PREVENTION SPECIFY PLYPAK. YOUR INQUIRY INVITED 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO —ST. LOUIS—CANADIAN WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, MONTREAL 


AZZ | 


opens era 


To keep abreast of Canada’s growing transportation needs and in accord 


with our policy of service, Canadian National 
is now well advanced on a huge expansion pro- 
gram. 

From the Canadian Car & Foundry Company 
Ltd. it is taking delivery of 218 smart modern 
coaches; from Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company, Canadian National has ordered 
141 sleeping, parlor, dining and dinette cars. 


All of this new equipment will be in operation this summer on Canadian 


National trains throughout Canada. 


With new purchases, Canadian National is increasing its fleet of diesel 


locomotives to 543, and freight cars to 120,856. 


Detroit, and at 360 McGill St., Montreal, Que. 


CARS FOR CANADIAN NATIONAL TRAVELLERS 


Lengthening of signal systems, enlargement 
of yards, building of new lines, are all part of 
this modernization program. 

If you are interested in enlarging your pres- 
ent Canadian plant or establishing a new one, 
Canadian National’s Dept. of Research and 
Development, staffed by experts, will gladly 
make prompt, confidential analyses for you, 
without obligation. Offices in New York and 


SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES — 


NATIONAL 


THE ONLY RAILWAY 
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CAN-CAR !S DELIVERING FIRST CLASS COACHES 
TO THE CNR MOQDERNIZATION PROGRAMME 


Lae largest passenger equipment order ever 
placed by the Canadian faMEE¥S is now on its 
way to the Canadian National Railways system. 
Aimed at providing the utiigst in practical, 
comfortable travel service, thé new cars embody 
technical advances and refigements that make 


for maximum safety and rideapility. 


Railways, delivering address 4 
to directors, officers and 
Can-Car guests on the occasion 
of the acceptance of the first 
car on January 7th, 1954. 
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OUTSIDE-INSIDE 


new cars are modern and practical 
for country-wide service 


The all-steel bodies of these 80-passenger coaches 
are streamlined, stabilized and insulated. The 
green, gold and black exteriors—-with red Maple 
Leaf monogram—suggest the comforts provided in 
the cars’ interior. 

The coaches are mechanically air-conditioned 
controlled for comfort in every detail. Mounted 
on roller bearings on ‘‘Commonwealth’’ trucks, 
with all-coil springs and shock absorbers, the cars 
are remarkably smooth riding. The deep roomy 
seats have foam rubber cushioning while the light- 
ing system is both restful and pleasing. Walls and 
ceilings have a permanent finish. There is no paint 
or varnish whatever—an important point in the 
matter of maintenance cost. From coach end to 
coach end everything has been designed to assure a 
level of passenger comfort unexcelled on any railway. 

Can-Car is proud to be part of this railway 
modernization picture—-the biggest production job 
of its kind ever undertaken by one manufacturer on 
this continent. Can-Car is meeting delivery sched- 
ules, and will reach a production peak of two of these 
ultra-modern Canadian National coaches every day. 


CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO. LIMITED 


Canada’s Largest Manufacturers of Railway Rolling Stock and Equipment 
Head Office: Montreal, Canada 
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Congratulations, Canadian National! 
from 


INTERNATIONAL —suppliers of 


"Made in Canada" equipment for CNR’S 
359 new passenger cars 


BOundries 
Simplex U Clasp Brakes 


Boxes 


t | a oolers 


ASF Clasp Brakes for safe, Hyatt “Internal  Latera)l” Frigidaire Railway Air Con- International - Chase Water 

sure stops under all Cana- Roller Bearing Journal Boxes ditioning—tried and proven Coolers — for dependability 

dian operating conditions. vor riding and long in rigorous Canadian and interchangeability. 
wheel life. service. 


INTERNATIONAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


Sales offices: MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT. 


PLANTS 
1858 St. Luke St. 90 Bates Road 
Montreal, Que. Outremont, Que. 
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How much money could you save 


if you didn’t have to adjust the slack on each freight car manually? 


@ Every railroad man should find the answer to this 
question. If your potential savings are as great as we 
think they are, you may be able to save many thou- 
sands of dollars yearly with the Westinghouse Type 
D Pneumatic Automatic Slack Adjuster. Trains can 
be made up faster, put on the road faster, and yard 
congestion can be reduced. 

The Type D slack adjuster is inserted between the 
cylinder lever and tie rod without the use of brackets 
or special mounting details. Installed in this manner 


no manual adjustment is required for the entire life of 
the brake shoes, and train shocks cannot cause false 
take-up of slack. 

This completely automatic, completely pneumatic 
slack adjuster precisely measures brake piston travel. 
It gives positive slack take-up as soon as brake cyl- 
inder piston travel exceeds a predetermined setting. 
It’s a wonderful money-saving, time-saving invest- 
ment for every railroad. Write to Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company for complete information. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION 


WILMERDING, PA. 
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Bank of six “torn-tape’ 


’ units. Each unit consists of monitor, transmitter 


and receiver, arranged to handle three incoming and three outgoing lines. 


Compact 


new ‘torn-tape” units 


“Torn-tape” is simply packaged equip- 
ment that enables you to apply assembly 
line efficiency to volume message relaying. 
Now re-designed by Teletype, the equip- 
ment is more compact, more easily installed 
and operated than ever before. 


Receivers, transmitters (and monitors, 
when desired) are arranged in rows so that 
there is a separate aisle for receiving and 
transmitting attendants. Thus, by break- 


ing down the relaying operations, un- 
skilled personnel soon become specialists. 


Each “‘torn-tape”’ unit is complete in itself 
—down to the power supply. Installation 
is virtually on a plug-in basis. A station 
may be set up... enlarged ...moved... 
without disrupting the remaining opera- 
tions of the message center. The equip- 
ment is maintained by regular printing 
telegraph personnel. 


Recewer has extra posi- 
tions, could accommodate 
six reperforators. 


Transmitter is a good work- 
ing height, has generous 
tape accommodations. 


Monitor provides a record 
in storable form of all mes- 
sages relayed by the center. 


added to the ‘“‘torn-tape”’ 


several years ago. We’d be 


Illinois. 


“CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIAkY oF 
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Many more new features have been 


equip- 


ment since it was first introduced 


happy 


to give you complete information. 
Write to Teletype Corporation, 
1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 14, 


‘Western Electric Company 
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TELETYPE 


Greater 


57,000 


foot pounds 


capacity 


(Average MF-275 Tests) 


z 
£ 
22,066 
foot pounds 
capacity 
(Average AAR Friction 
Gear Approval Tests) 
10 j 


Gear travel - inches 


NATIONAL Rubber Draft Gear 


Technical Center 
Cleveland 


Phoghess through Researoh® 


NATIONAL CASTINGS COMPANY 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 
COUPLERS + YOKES + FREIGHT TRUCKS + DRAFT GEARS—RUBBER AND FRICTION 
JOURNAL BOXES AND LIDS - 


through 
longer 
travel 


Type F Coupler Application (Y-45 Yoke) 


With more gear travel in buff, the National MF-275* rubber gear gives 
greater cushioning capacity — where it counts — than certified friction gears. 
Tests have shown 57,000 foot-pounds capacity at the 4-inch travel mark. 


Which all adds up to delivery of undamaged lading for increased customer 
good will—and dollars saved in damage claims and car maintenance! 1.» 


Fits Standard AAR yokes and standard car construction with no slack in yoke or pocket! 
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of mocern Gar$ assures full comfort for every passenger 


Dome Cars, too, with their high!ly variable heating demands, have the same 
simple basie elements used in Vapor Unizone Systems for Coaches and in 


Moduzene for Room Cars. every past of | 
vide full comfort, yet save 90% every @ar—uniform temperatures ore maintained automatically, yet 15 min- 

int Coach-Yard Labor— reduce utes every two years is average ‘or at-the-car servicing. Vapor railroad ex. | ’ 
Giore Parts by 60-70%. >erienee meets railroad needs completely. .. economically. | 
Siion to be serving the Sania Fe, these line Conedian Matienal selected Vapor Moduzene New Union Pacific cars have Vapor Unizone if 
Yeoor Unixone Moduzone cora he ponmenger Semiort on these modem new and Moduzone for the complete comfort of 


com pletic Pho! room Photo courtesy Pullmen-5 dard passengers. Photo, American Car & Foundry. 


80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 

NEW YORK + $7. PAUL « DENVER + ST. LOUIS + ATLANTA © WASHINGTON + PHILADELPHIA 
SAN PRAMCISCO « HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE © RICHMOND « MONTREAL + LOS ANGELES 
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Testing Costs 
Cut 80% 
for L& NE 
by Sperry 
Ultrasonic: 
Detection 
Method 


Mr. H. E. Jones, Engineer, Mainte- 
nance of Way for the Lehigh and New 
England reports, “We have long been 
interested in rail testing and have em- 
ployed Sperry’s induction method since 
1931, first at three, then two and more 
recently, with increased traffic, at one 
year intervals. Our first use of the ultra- 
sonic test car was in 1950 and the re- 
sults shown here speak for themselves.” 


10.@ 
Viewal taspection 
9.00 
cosTs TO LéeniGn 
~ AND ENGLAND FOR 
INSPECTION OF CROossines 

Simce 1040 
= 7.00 t 
| 
| 
= 
a | 
° | 
~ 
w 
3 First Test 

2.00 — 

~ 
~ 
Cotinates 


“Here is a graphic picture of the cost 
savings attained through the Sperry 
Ultrasonic Detector Car testing of 
crossings compared with our former 
visual inspection costs.” Mr. Jones fur- 
ther advises, “. . . this same efficient 
performance applies to various other 
types of track structure—frogs, joints, 
at platforms, at heels of switches— 
without any need for disassembly.” 


Most advanced method for detection of rail and defects 
within joint bar limits is with the Sperry Ultrasonic De- 
tector Car shown here. Thoroughly trained and expe- 
rienced Sperry operators have succeeded in bringing costs 

| to the amazingly low figure of less than 84%¢ per joint in 
z 1953—based on an average of all railroads tested. 


No disassembly or labor for uncov- 
ering concealed rail joints is required 
to locate dangerous defects in the 
joint bar area when the ultrasonic 
method is used. Head and web sepa- 
rations and bolt hole cracks are lo- 
cated accurately and instantaneously. 
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FIRST IN RAIL TESTING 


Two factors contributing materially to the economy and 
high performance of Sperry Rail Testing are the continu- 
ing research conducted to improve on present methods 
and equipment and the exhaustive maintenance program 
to keep all Sperry equipment at top operating efficiency. 
Above is section of large maintenance shops at Danbury. 


SPERRY 
RAIL SERVICE 


Division of Sperry Products, inc. 
Danbury, Conn. 


New York Chicage 


St. Levis 
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The principal reason for this time-and-dollar-saving 
ease-of-assembly is that when the bolster is lifted 
all springs are free as in an A.A.R. truck. 

ONLY THREE ESSENTIAL PARTS PER COLUMN 
1—Special Heat-Treated Alloy-lron friction casting 
having 35 inches of friction-bearing surface 

retained in the bolster. 


2—Spring-steel wear plate securely bolted or 
welded to the column. 


3—Friction-casting supporting side-spring having 
a minimum %" initial compression, removed 
as - with the bolster spring. 
. Barber Side Springs carry part of the load, thus 


increasing bolster spring capacity and reducing net cost. 


Because of the extremely easy ride given by 
Barber Stabilized Trucks, the possibility of damage 
to car structure and lading is greatly reduced. 


| | More than 350,000 car sets of Barber Stabilized Trucks 


have been specified up to this time. 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE 
EASY TO DISMANTLE 


EASY TO SERVICE 


MIGHTY EASY RIDING 


STANDARD 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UNITED STATES 


' ELECTRICAL WIRE AND CABLE DEPARTMENT + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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in confidence 


with Railroad Signal Cables 


These Cables have all the United States Rubber Company de- 
velopments that make for positive safety. “U.S.” has been a 
pioneer in insulation for 68 years—has accumulated research 
data and unmatched experience. Electrical insulation is a “U. S.” 
specialty. 

Typical of U.S. Signal Cables for underground use is specifica- 
tion No. 871 embodying the following: 


@ Solid, annealed coated copper conductor. 

@ An insulation that is a high heat- and moisture-resistant 
compound with high insulation resistance and voltage break- 
down, as well as low dielectric constant, low transmission 
loss and low power factor. The thickness of the insulation 
is .078” for conductor sizes 14 through 8, and .094” for con- 
ductor size 6. 

@ A neoprene jacket is bonded to the insulation, providing 


it with long-time protection against acids, alkalies, heat, 
light, oil and mechanical abuse, particularly at the exposed 
ends. The thickness of this jacket is .020” for conductor 
sizes 14 through 10, and .030” for conductor sizes 8 and 6. 
®@ Moisture-resistant, non-wicking rubber fillers are used as 
required, 

@ A rubber-filled tape providing cushioning for the outer 
jacket is applied over the assembly. 

@ An outer jacket made of neoprene is applied over the 
taped assembly for additional physical and chemical pro- 
tection. 

@ A rubber-filled tape is applied over the outer neoprene 
jacket to serve as bedding for the bronze tape. 

@ A bronze tape is applied, providing a tough, non-corrosive 
barrier against rodents, termites and microorganisms. 

@ The overall protective covering consists of a jute braid 
weatherproofed and treated with mica for protection of the 
bronze tape during the installation and in service. 


United States Rubber Company is the only electrical wire 
and cable manufacturer that grows its own natural rubber 
and makes its own synthetic rubber and plastics, That is why 
“U.S.” gives you the finest in electrical insulation. “U.S.” 
makes all A. A. R. standard types of wires and cables or will 
design to your exacting specifications. Other “U.S.” wires 
and cables include: Royal Portable Cords and Cables, 
Underground and Overhead Power, Communication, Rail- 
road Utility, Track Wire, Welding, Locomotive Headlight 
and Train Control Wires and Cables, etc. Write for specific 
information, 


RUBBER COMPANY 
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~ BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
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OMPANY 


Engine 5402 to Kirkwood: 


"We've picked up 15 minufes- 
were ready fo highball/” 


Fifteen minutes of train time, 
crew time, and track time can 
represent a tremendous dollar 
saving...and it doesn’t take 
many of these incidents to buy 
the Motorola equipment that 
makes such savings. 

Time saved in over-the-road op- 
erations means lower diesel fuel 
bills, reduced engine costs, lower 
per diem freight car charges. 

In yard and terminal opera- 
tions, Motorola radio reduces the 
loss of unproductive time—as 
the yardmaster knows the posi- 
tion of each engine—for immedi- 
ate dispatching to the next point. 

In car checking, car inspection 


and trimmer engine direction, 
Motorola radio pays its own way 
many times over. 

In every type of railroad opera- 
tion Motorola railroad radio meets 
with growing favor among the men 
using it. It saves climbing up and 
down cars and slippery embank- 
ments. It definitely protects life 
and property. 

With Motorola Two-Way Ra- 
dio, railroads benefit from the 
finest in equipment, backed by 
more than a quarter of a century 
of experience in mobile radio and 
continuous progress in special- 
ized railroad radio. Also, Motorola 
installations are serviced by the 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROIA, INC 
4501 W. Augusta, Chicago 51, Ill. © Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Motorola 2-way Radio for Better Railroad Communication ! 


52 


best and strongest national sales 
and service organization in the 
industry... assurance of com- 
munications that stay reliable 
and available at all times. 


Write, wire or phone our 
Railroad Division today and 
let us send a railroad radio 
communications specialist 
to meet with your opera- 
tions people. 


Motorola 


RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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\SCULLIN STEEL CO. 


SAINT LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND, VA, 
CLEVELAND 
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The improved Model CC Switch Engine Recorder 
ph provides a 24-hour daily chart of time moving, 
et if time standing, speed, and distance traveled. 
Visually, it shows speed, time, and total mileage. 


@ Few, if any, investments available to railroads today pay a 

higher rate of return than the Barco Switch Engine Recorder. 

It is unique; there is nothing else like it for giving Operating 
pa Departments facts needed to: 


_ 1. Eliminate Many Delays 

2. Reduce Overtime Costs 

3. Get More Work Done 

4. Protect Efficient Supervisors and Crews 


More than 100 different users now have over 500 of these 
instruments in service. The chart records produced give yard 
supervisors accurate data for planning operations to prevent 
delays and insure effective use of each unit. Barco Switch 
Engine Recorders are simple to install and easy to use. Our 
nearest representative will be glad to show you how to use 
them to attain maximum efficiency in yard operations. Cal// or 
write today. BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
501D Hough Street, Barrington, Illinois. 


@ Send for a copy of 
new Bulletin 2000 


ENGINE RECORDER 


WHAT HELPS RAILROADS, HELPS AMERICA 
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Aeroquip Fittings are designed, developed, and produced to go with Aeroquip 
Hose. They form such a foolproof combination that Aeroquip guarantees per- 
formance. Thus, the hose lines made right in your own plant always measure 
up to Aeroquip’s exacting standards of quality, the highest in the industry. 
A small supply of Aeroquip Bulk Hose and Fittings assures you of quick hose 
line replacements at all times . . . and Aeroquip Fittings are detachable 
and may be used again and again when making new hose assemblies. 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


SALES OFFICES: Burbank, Calif. ¢ Dayton, Ohio « Hagerstown, Md. High Point, N.C. « Miami Springs, Fla. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Portland, Ore. « Van Wert, Ohio « Wichita, Kan, 
IN CANADA: Prenco Progress and Engineering Corporation Ltd., Toronto « IN ENGLAND: Super Oil Seals & Gaskets, Ltd. Birmingham 


AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 
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An open letter to all railroad presidents 


American Hoists Derrick Company 


Saint Paul 1. Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 


You, along with other leading railroad men, have put the iron 
horse to pasture. 


High-powered diesels now move your crack passenger trains 
swiftly and safely; today, diesels move the greatest amount of 
freight in the history of railroads at less cost! 


You know this. But, have you thought about the inefficient, 
steam-powered materials handling equipment in your backyard 
that daily bites deeper into your profits ? 


The same good reasons that sealed the fate of steam for passen- 
ger and freight operation -- high maintenance cost, high labor 
cost, inefficiency -- hold true for your materials handling equip- 
ment, 


What can you do about it? Just this. Sign your name on the 
bottom of this letter and mail it to me. An American repre- 
sentative will be glad to review your entire materials handling be 
problem. He will show you, through actual operating records, 
how the new, efficient American DiesELectric Locomotive Crane is 
will pay for itself in a few short years. | 


The American DiesELectric Locomotive Crane will handle your 
materials handling problems, at a substantial savings! 


Sincerely yours, 


S. C. Brown 
Advertising Manager 


SCB/mt 


4601 
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in freight cars cushioned with spRINGS 
Profit-wise carriers help guard against damage? \ading and resulting claims 4 
by specifying travel, coil springs for their cars. These freignt- 
cushioning springs assure longer life for rolling stock and reduced roadbed 
Smooth the WOY for your freight loads ond profits by specifying rugge? 
travel springs products of one of Americo’s oldest spring 
facturers- Just call in your A\co sales representative for complete information. 
: 
AMERICAN LocomoTIvE COMPANY 
picHMOND ° gt, vous gt. PAUL 
SAN pranciscO 5 


Clean diesel 
wheels and trucks 


with automatic 


waste. Top picture, cleaning. Bottom picture, rinsing. 


: spray-washing YOU ARE LOOKING at a set-up for cleaning and rinsing diesel wheels 


and trucks. It was designed by Oakite for a big Western Railroad. These 
pictures were taken at that yard. 


THIS ROAD wanted to eliminate costly, time-consuming manual clean- 
ing. They were looking for some simple, inexpensive mechanical method 
: . ...one they could build themselves in their own yard. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS. Pressure, transferred from wheel flange to 
track tripper, depresses valves for spray cleaning. Solution spray responds 
only to wheel pressure. Spraying stops as wheel pressure diminishes. 


Resutrs. Considerable savings in solution upkeep and less waste of 
rinsing water since spraying occurs only as wheels enter spraying area. 
No time wasted for manual valve adjustments. No hand scrubbing. 


If you'd like more information on washing diesel wheels and trucks just drop us a line. 
We'll be glad to send you complete details, drawings. 


Oakite Products Inc., 46 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


| RAILWAY DIVISION |) 
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Built by Pullman- Standard 


New Canadian National Passenger Cars 
Use Latest Type Trucks 


and Central Bearings 


for Comfortable Riding Simplified Maintenance 


pe several hundred modern first-class passenger cars of various 

types being built for the Canadian National Railway are equipped with 
Commonwealth 4-Wheel Outside Swing Hanger Type Trucks 

and the new Central Bearing. 


Commonwealth trucks with outside spring suspension not only assure 
better riding cars, but greatly simplify inspection and maintenance 
because of the greater accessibility of parts. Central Bearings, which 
take the place of the center plates, eliminate truck shimmy, side 
bearing problems and lubrication, materially reducing upkeep costs 
and substantially increasing wheel mileage between turnings. 


The Canadian National, 
like more and more leading 
railroads, is adopting 
Commonwealth Outside 
Swing Hanger Trucks and 
Central Bearings for 
improved travel comfort 
and lower maintenance 
expense. 


Commonwealth Truck for Canadian National Cars 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS EDDYSTONE, PA. 
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How U.P central sign shop “mass 


BY GEARING its central sign shop to the 
mechanized fabrication of reflectorized signs and 
signals, Union Pacific holds production costs to 
a minimum. Signs of ‘“Scotchlite’ Reflective 
Sheeting are quickly, easily produced with a 
high-speed vacuum applicator. One-man operat- 
ed applicator bonds sheeting to sign surfaces— 
both new and old—in just six minutes flat! No 
special skills or long training necessary for opera- 
tion. Write today for drawing of sign shop layout 
and sign production system. No obligation. 


REG US. PAT OFF 


OTCHLITE 


BRAND 
REFLECTIVE SHEETING 
3M) The term “Scotchlite” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul 6, Minn, General Export; 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, .N. Y. In 
Canada: London, Ont., Can. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


produces’ signs of ScoTcHulte 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


HIGH SPEED Vacuum Applicator quickly turns out signs of “Scotch- 
lite’ Reflective Sheeting—the brilliant, reflective material that is 
visible at half a mile in all weather; is readable at one thousand 
feet. They meet and exceed AAR signal section specifications, 


CUT-OUT LETTERS, patterned to your specifications, are quick 
and easy to apply. Need no drying time. Emblems and striping, 
too, of "Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting save application-time... 
take but minutes to apply. 
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protection 
for cars and lading 


Specify 
WESTINGHOUSE 


FRICTION DRAFT GEARS 
Certified A.A.R 


‘ 


ABSORPTION 
ENDURANCE 
STURDINESS 
CAPACITY 
CARDWELL FRICTION 
= Short or Long Travel 
Cardwell Westinghouse Co., Chicago 
288R 


Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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The “Traileramp” as used by the Chicago & North 
Western for its piggyback service at Milwaukee. 


Ramp to End-Load Trailers on Flats 


Flexible new system offered to convert any team track 
into a “piggyback” terminal 


Idle team tracks—or any tracks 
having a paved surface which can be 
used by trucks—can be turned into a 
trailer-loading terminal without the 
need for a large investment in fixed 
facilities, under a plan for end-loading 
of flat cars being promoted by the 
Brandon Equipment Company, 332 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

The system uses any standard flat 
car (equipped with necessary tie-down 
devices), a portable lightweight welded 
magnesium ramp, and a yard tractor 
especially designed for moving trailers 
on and off flat cars. 

The heart of the Brandon system is 
the portable ramp, manufactured by 
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the Magnesium Company of America. 
This “Traileramp” is available in four 
different designs—each developed to 
meet different equipment and load re- 
quirements. Total weight varies be- 
tween 4,875 and 5,960 lb., and capaci- 
ties from 59,000 lb., (axle load 33,000 
Ib.) to 100,000 lb. (axle load 60,000 


The second feature of the Brandon 
system of end-loading is the “Yard- 
mobile”’—a tractor designed for load- 
ing and unloading trailers from flat 
cars where volume movement must be 
handled quickly, The unit is equipped 
with seats to one side and facing both 
ways, and dual controls, so the opera- 
tor always faces in the direction he is 
traveling, with full vision. Other fea- 
tures include a hydraulic fifth wheel 
for rapid pick-up of tractors; four- 
wheel drive for maximum traction; 
dual steering of both front and rear 
wheels permits lateral movement; and 
a very short turning radius e 


Packaged Masonry Chimney 


A lightweight masonry chimney in 
packaged form is being introduced in- 
to the railway field by the Van Packer 
Corporation, Chicago. It is said that 


this chimney can be set up at the 
average installation in 3 man-hours or 
less. It is said to be applicable either 
as a new or replacement unit on small 
freight and passenger stations, main- 
tenance-of-way buildings, car-repair 
shops and diesel-repair shops. The com- 
plete package contains the chimney 
support, chimney sections, joint cement, 
chimney housing, housing cap, chim- 
ney pot and accessories, with nothing 
else to provide. 

Each chimney section is composed 
of an acid-proof fire clay tile inner 
lining enclosed in a 3-in. vermiculite 
concrete wall with an asbestos-cement 
quter jacket. In tests conducted by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, these 
chimney sections have withstood tem- 
peratures in excess of 2,000 deg. F. 
They are listed for all fuels by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and_ the 
American Gas Association. 

In installing a chimney, the first 
chimney section is placed in the chim- 
ney support. It may be directly over 
the heating unit to conserve space. 
This chimney support consists of heavy 
iron straps preshaped to the contour 
of the chimney which are nailed to 
the ceiling joists or beams. Chimney 
sections, available in 1- and 2-ft. 
lengths, are then added until the de- 
sired height is reached, These sections 
are joined with acid-proof, leak-proof, 
thermal-setting joint cement. The hous- 
ing cap is then added and the chimney 
pot set in place. A refractory rain 
cap is available in the package if de- 
sired. Two chimney housings are avail- 
able. They include one of aluminum 
1414 in. wide and 181% in. deep when 
installed and a cement-asbestos “brick 
panel” housing embossed and painted 
brick red with natural mortar lines, 
which measures 16 in. wide by 24 in. 
deep e 


Center Plow for Ballast Car 


A center plow for distributing and 


leveling excess ballast between the 
rails is now available for attachment 
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to the Class M23 Series. ballas 


maintenance car manufactured by Fair- 


mont Railway Motors, Fairmont, Minn 
The plow is hinged to the frame of 
the machine and is raised or lowered 


by pneumatic cylinders. When in the 


lowered position the plow rides on 
stoes that slide on the rail. The po 
sition of the lower edge of the plow 
with respect to the top of the rail 
can be varied by installing or removing 
shims from between the shoe and its 
supporle 


Spray Room Exhaust Fan 
The M & FE Manufacturing Co., 2531 


Winthrop ave., Indianapolis 5, Ind., 
has announced a new and improved 
wall or window mounted sheet metal 
exhaust unit, primarily designed for 
installation in areas where it is neces- 
sary to exhaust hazardous fumes, such 
as paint overspray and engine block 
cleening equipment. 

The unit may be installed in an 
existing window or concrete block wall, 
The motor is accessible for inspection 
and maintenance from inside the room 
by a convenient access door, but is 
protected from the weather by a sheet 
metal cover e 


Flexible Two-Position Bucket 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill., is now including a two- 
position bucket with adjustable pitch 
and a deeper bowl as standard equip- 
ment for its Model HT4 shovel. This 
improvement, it is reported, will en- 
hance the flexibility of the unit for 
either excavating or stockpiling ap- 
plications. 

The two positions may be achieved 


by changing the removable pins on 
each side of the bucket to either the 
forward or rear hinge point. The for- 
ward hinge point for stockpiling gives 
a quicker tilt-back and less spillage 
because of a 10-deg. rack-back at the 


ground line while a simple adjustment 


connecting the bucket to the rear hinge 


point retains the former digging and 
dumping angles desirable for excavat- 
ing work, Redesigned digging teeth 
are available for the shovel buckets e 


Elevator Attachment 
For Motor Graders 


A newly designed elevator attach- 
ment for motor graders with a rated 
capacity of 1,200 cu. yd. per hour is 
now available through Allis-Chalmers 
dealers. This unit, said to expedite 
side-casting or truck-loading operations, 
is designed for application to the Allis- 
Chalmers Models 78-b.hp. AD-30 and 
104-b.hp. AD-40 motor graders, It is 
also applicable to the two preceding 
models, AD-3 and AD-4. This new unit 
was developed by the Hancock Manu- 
facturing Company, Hitchcock, Tex. 

The main frame, including a heavy- 
duty box-type plow beam, is a single 
unit which is mounted quickly and 
easily at three points on the grader. 
The plow beam is adjustable for dif- 
ferent positions of the standard 30-in. 
dise and also has adjustments for 
wearing positions, 

The live power take-off is directly 
connected to the engine drive shaft 


through V-belt sheaves to the heavy- 
duty cluteh. This drives the 42-in. wide 
conveyor belt. The length of the con- 
veyor is 19 ft. with a 3-ft. extension 
available as an extra. The conveyor 
can tbe shortened to 16 ft. by removing 
a 3-ft. length. The conveyor is hinged 
and folds at the center to a vertical 
position for transit. 

Controls for operating the plow 
beam, and raising and lowering the 
conveyor at the drive roller end, tail 
roller end, and the hinged center are 
convenient to the operator. 

An exclusive two-way spiral cleaner 
carries dirt out both sides. The cleaner 
is driven iby the conveyor belt to elim- 
inate transmission problems. A V-type 
cleaner keeps the dirt from between 
the belts. The carrier bearings are 
sealed double ball-bearing rollers. The 
head and tail pulleys are of a self- 
cleaning open type, crowned at the 
center and mounted on heavy-duty, self- 
alining roller bearings e 
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Grating by BLAW-KNOX 


in less track maintenance 
and more public goodwill? 


You can readily judge which pays off— 
when you compare the beaten up, old- 
— : fashioned wood crossing with the smooth, 
tae. modern steel crossing, which will last as 
long or longer than the rails. 


CROSSINGS OF BLAW-KNOX 
ELECTROFORGED® STEEL GRATING 


—are easily installed and maintained——takes 
only two men to remove sections for tamp- 
ing tracks, cleaning ballast, renewing ties 
provide good drainage, permit quick evapo- 
ration of snow and water, are easily kept 


STEEL GRATING 


clean 

bes get more var gro —gstand wear and tear of vehicle traffic 
cube provide quiet, smooth crossing for trains 
No. 2448... or send your Blaw-Knox Railwa 

: y Equipment 
dimensiona 1 sketches for Distributor—East of Rocky Mountains 
a quotation. Railroad & Industrial Products Company 

Chicago, Illinois 

crossings « walkways Distributor— West of Rocky Mountains 
Brodhead Steel Products Company 

ng ° The Milliken Company, Roanoke, Virginia 
+ catwalks + stair treads Robert J. Wylie Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 
+ and many other uses for T. F. Carlin, North Chevy Chase, Maryland 
versatile steel grating J. M. Moore, Denver, Colorado 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2123 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BLAW-KNOX EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
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Supply Trade 


David D. Frank has been appoin- 
ted director public relations ot Mon- 
treal Locomotive Works. He was 
formerly a member of the public re- 
lations department of American Lo- 
comotive Company. 


E. C. Buehrer Company, 527 
Folsom street, San Francisco, has been 
appointed sales representative, San 
Francisco territory, for Nutting 
Truck & Caster Co. 


A. W. Leet & Associates, Inc., 
sales representatives for Mercury 
Manufacturing Company, have 
moved to new and enlarged quarters 
at 16856 Meyers road, Detroit. 


William G. Gray, formerly asso- 
ciated with Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany and Union Asbestos & Rub- 
ber Co., has been appointed man- 
ager railway sales for Pyle-National 
Company. 


J. F. Runge, manager of the New 
York sales office of Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co., has been pro- 
moted to electrical engineer, and has 
been succeeded by Harry 8S. Clarke, 
sales representative at Chicago. John 
E. Zulauf, service engineer in the 
eastern district, has been transferred 
in the same capacity to Chicago. 


The Railway Maintenance Cor- 
poration, on March 1, transferred 
sale and manufacture of RMC rail 
joint packing to the Zonolite Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


The Nickel Cadium Battery 
Corporation has appointed Theo- 
dore Ulrich Chicago district man- 
ager, sales and service. He was pre- 
viously sales engineer fo: the Min- 
nesota Mining Company. 


WALT W. HUTCHINSON, district 
manager of the Railway division of 
the Dayton Rubber Company, at Cin- 
cinnati, who has been appointed 
field sales manager of that division at 
Chicago. 
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Railway Officers 


AKRON, CANTON & YOUNGS.- 
TOWN. — F. W. Jones, chief rate 
clerk—trafic department, has been 
promoted to chief of tariff bureau at 
Akron, Ohio. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—P. F. 
Padberg has been named general 
storekeeper at Moncton, N. B., suc- 
ceeding J. B. Fraser, who has been 
transferred to Winnipeg. Mr. Fraser 
replaces Wilfred Huddleston, who 
has been appointed assistant general 


storekeeper at Toronto. Willam Long 
has been named assistant general store- 
keeper at Winnipeg. 

Robert D. Armstrong, associate 
comptroller, has been appointed comp- 
troller, at Montreal, succeeding T. J. 
Gracey, who will retire under pen- 
sion rules of the company on March 
31. A photograph and biography of 
Mr. Armstrong were published in 
Railway Age, April 20, 1953, page 108. 

Alexander H. Hart, assistant soli- 
citor, has been named special assistant 
in the traffic department. 

A. E. Spearing has been appoin- 
ted assistant director of investigation 
at Montreal, 
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Higher Ratio: ‘Payload to Dead Weight’ 
with Differential Air Dump Cars 


Differential design and construction skillfully combine 
greatest strength with lightest possible weight. Saves 
motive power, fuel, maintenance. Dead weight is an 
enemy of economy. Differential makes the differencel 


But that isn't alll 


The automatic, either side dumping design — by air 
power is safer, faster — means still more economy. 
No matter what loose material there's ‘more payload 
to dead weight’ — more all around economy and last- 
ing satisfaction-In Differential Air Dump Cars. 


Pru Differential Products Include: Air Dump Cars, Locomotives, 
_/ Mine Cars, Mine Supply Cars, Rock Larries, Mantrip Cars, 
* Dumping Devices and Complete Haulage Systems. 


STEEL CAR 
COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
SINCE 1915 — PIONEERS IN HAULAGE EQUIPMENT 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WEST- 
ERN.—Lewis D. Freeman, whose ap- 
pointment as trustee of the NYO& 
has been confirmed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as reported in 
Railway Age, March 15, page 77. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WEST- 
ERN.—K. F. Zimmerman has been 
named district traffic representative at 
Seattle. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
WESTERN. — R. C. Cavness has 
been appointed industrial engineer at 
Denver, succeeding C. M. Lightburn, 
deceased. Charles Wilcox succeeds 
Mr. Cavness as assistant industrial 
engineer. 


GALVESTON WHARVES.—F. G. 
Robinson has been appointed traffic 
manager at Galveston, Tex. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.— 
G. M. Young has been appointed 
general storekeeper at Battle Creek, 
Mich., succeding W. A. Charles, 
whose appointment as manager of 
stores for the Canadian National at 
Montreal was reported in Railway Age 
March 115. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—S. J. An- 
derson, assistant general freight agent 
at Duluth, has been transferred to 
Portland, Ore., to succeed C. A. Ger- 
ken, who died March 7. F. J. Lough- 
ney, general agent at Cleveland, re- 
places Mr. Anderson, while J. E. 
Burns, traveling freight agent at 
Kansas City, succeeds Mr. Loughney. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Arthur Van 
Reed, acting superintendent of police, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
police at Jersey City, N.J., succeeding 


Richard P. McKernan, deceased. 


MIDLAND CONTINENTAL.— 
Thomas H. Smith has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Clinton, Iowa. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS. 
—Roy W. Nelson, resident vice- 
president at New York (Railway Age, 
September 14), has been elected vice- 
president—traffic at Minneapolis, suc- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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We can solve YOUR weed control problems with 
the RIGHT chemicals and application service 


constant 


SKATOON 


Our complete line of proven weed, grass and 
brush killing chemicals includes: 


VANCOUVER ‘CALGARY 
WINNIPEG 
eveumenant / 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Atlacide Liquid Methoxone-Chlorax 
Atlacide Spray Powder CMU 
Chlorax Liquid Brush Killer 
Chlorax Spray Powder Atlas Contact 
TCA-Chlorax Atlas “A” Arsenical 


/ 
$1 PAUL, Minn. 4 
i 


CHICAGO, IL 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
NM. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HENDERSON, NEV 


BIRMINGHAM, 


PASADENA, 


| ¢ ll i r M A Re 16 Strategically Located Chipman Plants 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 5 


Manufacturers of Railroad Weed Killing 
Chemicals Since 1912 
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THROUGHOUT THE NATION ... 


How a locomotive-drawn plow 
was used to lay the first 


underground cable 


Back in 1882, engineers of the Boston and Providence Railroad in 
Massachusetts decided to experiment by laying a 21-conductor 
cable in the ground. Connecting a plow to an outrigger on a flat car, 
they coupled up a locomotive and plowed a five mile trench between 
Attleboro and West Mansfield. Inside a %" lead pipe they ran their 
gutta percha insulated cable .. . and it worked. 

Graybar started learning things about the electrical needs of 
railroads back in 1869. Over the years, Graybar has kept its stocks 
and services in tune with the newest developments in railroad 
communication. Ever since we have been supplying railroad men 
with the specialized products and equipment they need in the steady 
march of improvement. From signal wire . . . to carrier telephone 
and telegraph equipment . . . to mobile radio, every item in the long 
list of modern railroad requirements is supplied to railroads through 
109 conveniently located Graybar offices and warehouses. 


To save paper work, to save time, and to get the understanding 
help of railroad electrical equipment Specialists, make your next 
order read “Via Graybar’. Graybar Electric Company, Executive 
offices: Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


303-203 


100,000 electrical items 
are distributed 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(Continued from page 68) 
ceeding Arthur C, Leake, who will 
retire April 1. 


READING. — Frederick W. 
Biltz, assistant chief engineer, has 
been elected chief engineer at Phila- 


delphia, succeeding Edward L. Gos- 
nell, who has retired after 46 years 


Frederick W. Biltz 


of railroad engineering work. Harry 
F. Smith, assistant to chief engineer, 
succeeds Mr. Biltz as assistant chief 
engineer. 

Mr. Biltz was born in Ashland, Pa., 


Harry F. Smith 


and joined the engineering department 
of the Reading as levelman in 1917 
after being graduated from Lafayette 
College. He was appointed assistant 
chief engineer in January 1946. 


TOLEDO, PEORIA & WEST- 
ERN.—M. J. Craig and G. F. Miller, 
general agents at Keokuk, Iowa, and 
Philadelphia, respectively, have been 
appointed traffic managers at those 
locations. 


UNION PACIFIC. — Carl Bian- 
chini has been appointed general 
agent at Stockton, Cal. 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL. See 


Financial news columns (page 12). 
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| good buy bargain? 


Valves are no exception in ‘‘bargains’’ offered every day. Maybe 
you could afford to buy such valves—if you didn’t look beyond 
the price tag... didn’t care about quality... didn’t figure their 
real cost. 


But you’re aware of current maintenance labor rates. You know 
the labor part of piping installations has grown bigger and bigger 
... that valve repairs aren’t the small jobs they used to be. So 
you want greater assurance of dependability—not fictitious sav- 
ings in price. 

Buying with an eye to real value marks today’s thrifty buyer. 
That’s why he prefers traditionally dependable Crane quality. He 
knows it means longer life, greater freedom from trouble... and 
that Crane puts such quality into piping equipment for every need. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CRANE 


THRIFTY 
BUYER 


VALVES + FITTINGS * PIPE © PLUMBING = HEATING 
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Okonite- 
Okoprene 


Diesel 


Wen Diesel locomotives burn up the mileage, 
there’s always danger of burning up the wiring, too. 
High temperatures generated by a Diesel are rough 
on conventional types of wiring — that’s why so 
many builders now specify Okonite-Okoprene Diesel 
Locomotive Wiring. 

Okonite-Okoprene meets the flame test require- 
ments of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. To pass 
these tests a cable must not support combustion or 
communicate flame along the cables. In contrast to 
ordinary saturated fibrous coverings, Okonite’s time- 
proved Okoprene sheath provides a barrier against 
continuous high temperature. 

This tough Okoprene sheath withstands the other 
saboteurs of Diesel wiring, too. It is moisture resistant 


and mechanically tough, safeguarding the insulation 
against abrasion and other types of possible damage. 
Okoprene is particularly resistant to petroleum 
products in general use on Diesels, thus preventing 
swelling and softening of the insulation. 

Okonite-Okoprene Diesel wiring is insulated with 
Okonite insulation — the same long-lived mineral- 
base rubber insulation that has been used so success- 
fully for important electrical circuits by three genera- 
tions of railroad men, 

Bulletin RA-2078A gives full details of Okonite- 
Okoprene Type DEL Diesel Locomotive Wiring, for 
both conduit and exposed installations. Ask your 
Okonite representative, or write for your copy of this 
bulletin to: The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


The best cable is your best policy 


ONITES 


insulated wires and cables 
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How Lost Traffic Can Be 
Turned into an Advantage 


For many decades railroad traffic and earn- 
ings were closely related to the ups and downs of 
national production. The railroads hauled prac- 
tically everything that was produced; and, when 
production declined, there was just that much less 
freight available for movement. There was nothing 
whatever, of any consequence, that the railroads 
(as a whole, that is) could do to improve their 
traffic volume. All they could do was to wait 
patiently for an upturn in production; and, when 
that came, their traffic anemia was cured, 

This dependence on the volume of national 
production for profitable traffic volume has van- 
ished. So much traffic is now being moved by other 
agencies of transportation that—assuming the rail- 
roads have the will to compete, and costs enabling 
them to do so at a profit—there now exists a large 
reservoir of potential traffic waiting to be drawn 
upon, even when total national production is de- 
clining. Some measure of the magnitude of this 
“reservoir” is indicated by the recent report of 
the I.C.C.’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics on actual railroad traffic volume, com- 
pared to “potential” (Railway Age, March 15, 
page 9). According to this compilation, the rail- 
roads moved only 67 per cent as much freight in 
1952 as they would have moved had their ‘“‘hold”’ 
on traffic in that year been as firm as it was in 1928. 
The traffic “lost” to the railroads (and, presum- 
ably, recoverable at least in some degree, given 
sufficiently attractive rates and service) was 677 
million tons—or almost half again as much freight 
tonnage as the railroads actually carried in 1952. 

Of course, a considerable part of this tonnage 
was undoubtedly diverted from the rails for sound 
economic reasons, and is not subject to recovery. 
On the other hand, who can doubt that a great 
deal of it could be moved economically by rail, 
and would so move if the comparative economy 
of the several agencies were fully reflected in their 
rate structures? 

It may be objected (and quite justifiably) that 
comparative economy of the rival agencies of 
transportation is never going to be reflected in 
their comparative rates—as long as all costs have to 
be included in railroad rates, whereas a substantial 
part of the true costs of other forms of transportation 
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is paid by the taxpayers and is not included in their 
rates. However, is this situation—grossly unfair as 
it is—as much of a practical handicap in bidding 
for traffic as it seems? The I.C.C. annual report for 
1953 showed average rates for truck transportation 
in 1952 at 5.572 cents per ton-mile, as compared to 
1.43 cents by rail. With a differential as large as 
this, it would certainly appear that the railroads, 
in spite of all the political favors the trucks enjoy, 
still have an enormous cost advantage in bidding 
for higher-rated traffic—an advantage which, so far, 
has been used most sparingly. 

There is also the possibility that an all-out 
effort by the railroads to use their inherent cost 
advantage competitively would encounter regula- 
tory obstacles. Be that as it may, the possibility 
that obstacles may be interposed to circumvent an 
effort, otherwise desirable, certainly should not 
preclude the exerting of the effort. Besides, there 
is evidence that some of the regulators themselves 
realize that conditions in transportation have 
undergone sufficient change to justify an equiva- 
lent change in regulatory policy. For instance, a 
few months ago Commissioner Mitchell said: 

“In my opinion, custom and usage should play 
no part in present day regulation. Regulation 
should keep pace with changes in the transporta- 
tion industry... . In the past 20 years transporta- 
tion has entirely changed, and yet we are regulating 
under rules and laws established 15, 20 or 25 years 
ago... . Regulation has not kept pace with chang- 
ing conditions in transportation. It is ridiculous, 
in my judgment, that we should attempt to en- 
force these old laws; that we should continue to 
regulate under rules and decisions made by the 
commissions 15 or 20 years ago.” 

How much change may be required in the 
statutes before regulation can be made fully con- 
formable to present conditions only experience 
can show—experience, that is, with actual com- 
mission handling of specific railroad proposals to 
modernize their rate structures. 

It is paradoxical, but nevertheless a fact, that 
the loss of 677 million tons of freight by the rail- 
roads should be an element of potential strength in 
their present position and in their outlook for the 
future. After a century of practically complete de- 
pendence on the business cycle for their traffic 
volume, the railroads are now in a position of rela- 
tive independence of the cycle. In other words— 
given sufficient resourcefulness in price-making, in 
service, in sales and in keeping their costs down— 
it is easily conceivable that the railroad industry 
could experience an upward trend in traffic, and 
with national production on the downward side. 
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How the CNR Will Use $59 Million 


First fruits of largest single order in many years now rolling off the line into 


widely ranging service all over the system 


The railroad business sat up and took notice when, in 
March 1952, the Canadian National requested bids for 
194 new passenger-train cars at one time. Railroaders 
held onto their hats the following year when the road 
upped its sights and placed orders for a total of 302 
cars—a single order from a U.S. builder for 92 sleeping 
cars, 17 parlor and combination parlor and meal service 
cars; 12 combination sleeping and meal service cars and 
20 full dining cars—and a single order from a Canadian 
builder for 161 coaches. They really wondered what was 
up when, in the same year, the CNR raised its order 
for coaches by another 57 cars. 


Order Sets Record 


The total of 359 cars—all of them passenger-carrying 
—represents an expenditure of more than $59 million. 
The order was the largest in terms of dollars for pas- 
senger cars ever placed in one year by one road on the 
North American continent, according to CNR officers. 

All of the 141 sleeping, parlor and meal service units 
were ordered from the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company, which started delivery on January 14, 
and is turning them out at its Chicago passenger car 
plant at the rate of one a day. 

To exploit to the maximum the possibilities of unit 
assembly in cutting costs, Pullman and the CNR agreed 
that each type of car would be produced in succession, 
so all of one type would be completed before delivery 
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begins on the next category. Thus the 52 4-8-4 sleepers 
(4 section-4 double bedroom-8 duplex-roomette) will be 
turned out before delivery is started of the 6-6-4 sleepers. 
The sleeping car order should be filled by June 8, with 
parlor, meal service and combination units scheduled 
for completion by mid-July. The P-S cars are described 
in detail in a color-illustrated article in this issue. 


Coaches Built in Canada 


All 218 coaches ordered from Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. are identical. This circumstance provides the manu- 
facturer with an unusual opportunity to pare costs 
through standardized production techniques. Delivery 
started in January, when 15 coaches were turned over 
to the CNR. Since then, delivery has been at the rate 
of two coaches a day, with completion of the order 
slated for July 21. C.C.&F.’s coaches also are described 
in a separate article herein. An unusual feature of their 
manufacture is the fact that 87 per cent of their value 
is represented by Canadian labor and material. 

In addition to the $59 million worth of passenger- 
carrying cars described in this issue, the CNR has 
ordered 30 baggage cars from the National Steel Car 
Corporation, Hamilton, Ont. Delivery will begin in 
July, to be completed by September. 

The fact that the CNR is the longest railroad in 
North America (in terms of route-miles) and third in 
gross revenues does not necessarily explain why it 
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HISTORIC CAR ORDER will give the Canadian National enough equip- 
ment to spread it about widely on its 24,000-mile system. Shown here 
are the main routes only, plus important connections in the U. S. 


Worth of New Passenger Cars 


placed a record order for passenger-carrying cars. The 
reasons must be sought in the status of its car fleet, in 
its outlook on passenger service, and in its purchasing 
policy. 


A Backlog Situation 


The depression of the thirties possibly hit Canada 
even worse than the U.S., because that country was then 
largely a primary producer serving world markets. Its 
largest railroad, dependent on government for the ad- 
vance of new capital, could not then justify the purchase 
of new passenger cars. For Canada, World War II lasted 
almost two years longer than for the U.S. During those 
six years, more essential needs precluded orders for 
passenger cars. 

As soon as the war was over, the CNR was impelled 
to enter the market for equipment. But large-scale pur- 
chase of cars for passengers had to wait. 

First, an industrial boom of unprecendented propor- 
tions absorbed steel and other essentials at a high rate. 
Canadian car builders, according to CNR President 
Donald Gordon, “simply could not undertake the pro- 
duction of passenger cars for us in the volume required.” 

Second, a rise in freight traffic and spread of new 
industry demanded that available funds and materials 
go first into freight cars and locomotives rather than into 
passenger equipment. 

Third, to an extent even greater than U.S. lines, the 
Canadian roads were denied increases in rates to keep 
them in step with inflation—and even today they move 
a substantial portion of their freight traffic on substandard 
rates set down in the statute books in dollars and cents 
and unchanged for more than half a century. 
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Believing that its first obligation in furnishing pas- 
senger-train equipment was to obtain enough cars to 
handle a rapidly growing postwar mail and express 
traffic, the CNR used available resources for this field 
largely for new head-end cars. It purchased a total of 
263 units of this type in the period 1946-1953. 

In addition, although passenger travel started to 
decline after the war, the road nevertheless “picked up” 
a few pieces of new equipment, from various builders, 
as it was able to get commitments—30 coaches in 1948, \ 
and 25 more in 1950, together with 20 new duplex- ; 
roomette sleepers. 

As soon as the war was over, the road put its own car 
shops to work, remodeling and refitting the best of its 
older passenger units. This program utilized the shops 
to their capacity, without crowding out necessary “in 
kind” repair jobs. By this means there were turned out 
a total of 170 passenger-train cars, all of which were 
wholly passenger carrying. All of them of course were 
completely refurnished and equipped with modern run- 
ning gear. 


Remodeling Program Continuing 


This program is continuing. Four shops —Point St, 
Charles (Montreal), London, Moncton and Transcona 
(Winnipeg)—are currently working on a program to 
turn out 41 modern cars, including 8 parlor; 11 sleeping; 
2 bedroom-buffet-lounges; three buffet sleepers; four 
buffet parlors; 11] tourist cars; and two compartment cars 
for special service. 

The majority of the cars which contain sleeping 
accommodations are being converted from combinations 
of space now outmoded in public demand to those for 
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CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY displayed construction on 
the 218 coaches it is producing in Montreal in special 
ceremonies in January, when it turned over the first com- 
pleted car to the railroad, 


which there is a readier sale. All of the cars in this 
program are being equipped with modern lighting, air- 
conditioning and roller bearings. Plastics are playing 
a big part in their interior modernization. 


“Flood,” Not “Trickle” 


But, as President Gordon told the public last summer, 
these measures produced “only a trickle, when we needed 
a flood.” For three years, the road’s spokesmen say, it 
“shopped about” for capacity, for design, for standards 
and for price. It was not until early in 1953 that the 
management obtained firm prices and firm delivery 
dates for its unprecedented order. 

A large factor in its decision to engage in virtual 
mass-buying of passenger cars was the determination 
to provide the carbuilders with a job large enough to 
support modern methods of assembly, with emphasis on 
efficient flow of materials and components, and de-em- 
phasis on the piecemeal custom building technique 
necessary in filling small orders of specially designed 
equipment. In return, the road wanted a price which 
would reflect some of these savings. 

There is nothing “blue sky” about the CNR’s large 
passenger car purchase. It is not based upon futures. 
The road decided to buy the $59 million worth of new 
cars after study showed the volume and composition of 
its existing passenger traffic required them. 

The CNR had the choice, reports Mr. Gordon, of 
being “functional or fancy.” It could develop “a glamor 
type of service” on a few of its most important runs; or 
it could provide “a reasonably fast, comfortable service 
on all principal trains, without adding expensive frills.” 
The road decided to be functional—‘to obtain as much 
new modern equipment as we could get for our money, 
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and to spread it around throughout the system, so that 
the maximum number of our travelers would benefit 
from it.” 

When the orders are completed, the road will have 
modern and comfortable equipment on all main-line 
trains. The improvement will be passed along to the 
branch and secondary trains, too, because some equip- 
ment replaced by the new cars will be used to upgrade 
the consists of those runs. The new black-gold-green 
color scheme introduced with the new cars is being 
made standard for all passenger train equipment on the 
system, which will get the “new look” at the next re- 
painting. Mixture of the new equipment with existing 
cars, therefore, will not disturb harmony of train ap- 
pearance. The new hues replace the green which has been 
traditional with the CNR and absorbed properties since 
about 1900. 

In ordering and assigning the new cars, the road 
held to the goal of spreading the benefits as widely as 
possible. The concept “main-line train” by no means is 
limited to runs on the transcontinental line between 
Montreal and Vancouver on the one hand, and Montreal 
and Halifax on the other, or to well-patronized inter- 
national trains serving Chicago, New York and Wash- 
ington. Jt includes scores of trains carrying but one 
sleeping car, with which perhaps must be combined 
eating services as well. Thus the first of the new P-S 
sleeping cars delivered to Canada was placed into serv- 
ice on January 23 on the 317-mile run between Montreal 
and Chicoutimi, a one-car sleeper line, serving the 
mining, paper making and aluminum processing “North 
country” at the head of the Saguenay. 

Such services need as many kinds of facilities as 
possible packed onto one car, with emphasis on low-cost 
space. That is why 52 of the new sleepers combine open 
sections, double bedrooms and duplex roomettes; and 
20 more combine sections, double bedrooms and straight 
roomettes. Four of the sleepers combine sections with 
eating facilities, and 6 more add a double bedroom and 
more extensive meal space. Similarly, 11 of the parlor 
cars are arranged for meal service. 

Illustrating the wide range of coverage to be provided 
by the new equipment are the proposed assignments of 
these 11 cars. Two parlor-buffet cars will be assigned 
to the Grand Trunk Western between Chicago and 
Toronto. The 9 “parlor-grill” units will run: 


2 Holifax-Sydney 

2 Saint John (N.B.)-Cape Tormentine 
1 Toronto-Niagara Falls 

2 Winnipeg-Saskatoon 

2 Winnipeg-Port Arthur 


Low-Cost Space Provided 


Noteworthy is the fact that, of the 104 sleeping cars 
ordered, 82 include sections providing upper and lower 
berths—with refinements not included in the older con- 
ventional type. A total of 52 cars have duplex roomettes, 
which take a rate only 10 per cent higher than that of 
a lower. The slightly larger roomettes will be used largely 
in heavy volume international runs, and between Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 

Thus, while more expensive accommodations are 
liberally available throughout the new fleet of sleeping 
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“We knew what the public wanted; 


We took the precaution of finding out before we ordered.” 


The management of the Canadian National has no il- 
lusions about the passenger business as an earner of prof- 
its. It believes the railroads will have a hard job building 
up their present volume. It is convinced the task will be 
easier if they are allowed to abandon the services for 
which there exists no profitable market and to concentrate 
efforts in the limited field where there is effective economic 
public demand. 

While the CNR has not yet drawn final conclusions 
about mileage categories, population levels and other speci- 
fications of a profitable passenger service, its findings so 
far point to a service for Canada as a whole which puts 
price before frills, and the many before the few. 

To provide such a service it must know: “What do 
people want—and what are they willing to pay?” 

Market Survey.—About a year ago the road hired the 
Saunders Marketing Research & Canadian Opinion Co. 
(a Gallup affiliate) to make “a survey of the travel market” 
as it related to the railroads. The sample of 4,000 people 
queried were a mathematical “microcosm” of the entire 
Canadian population—as travelers. (The sample was lim- 
ited to those who traveled 100 miles or more, by any 
means, within the previous year.) 

The survey was “statistically immaculate.” The questions 
were selected only after rigorous field testing to probe their 
success chiefly as discoveries of price sensitivity of the 
public—i.e. the elasticity of demand for railroad passenger 
service of various types. The object of the questions was 
not to find out what the public would like to have, but 
what it would pay for. Thus, people weren’t asked if they 


thought dining car meals are too high—because they would 
reply “yes” if the price were anything above zero. Instead 
the question was planted within a framework of questions 
about inflation and meal prices elsewhere. 

Categorizing Travelers.—Since each person queried 
was asked how he traveled the year before, and how far, 
the survey automatically divided railroad patrons from 
the rest of the population; long-haul travelers from short, 
car owners from non-automobilists; and expense-account 
travel from pocketbook travel. 

There came some surprises about travel habits. One out 
of every 8 adults questioned had never ridden on a 
train. Some eight per cent of the sample reported using 
bus service for journeys of 400 to 1,000 miles and an 
additional eight per cent for 1,000 miles and over. These 
bus patrons constituted a group more than a fourth as 
great as the number of railroad patrons in the sample 
for the same distance. 

The survey will be especially useful in pricing experi- 
ments which the CNR is now considering, At the same 
time, it gives no clear-cut okay for fare reductions every- 
where. Economy was the chief motive in selecting mode 
of transportation for only 36 per cent of the survey’s 
respondents. (Thus a substantial number of bus patrons 
said they’d continue to sit up all night to ride long- 
distance buses, no matter what the railroads charged.) 
But coupled with other factors, it was a major consider- 
ation. Of railroad travelers, 49 per cent said they didn’t 
use the diner. Of those who use the diner now, 72 per cent 
said they would prefer simpler service to higher prices. 


cars (including even two cars containing only compart- 
ments, designed for special party travel when not on 
regular assignment), the new fleet is obviously designed 
to serve the volume market, which the CNR believes will 
provide its greatest patronage in the future. 

Since the road’s investigations show that a majority 
of the traveling public thinks dining car meals are too 
costly and says it is willing to forego frills and large 
portions in favor of keeping prices down, the CNR will 
watch with particular care the effectiveness of the six 
“dinettes” in the P-S order, which are equipped either 
to supplement full dining cars or to service a complete 
train load. These “drug store counters on wheels” are 
actually more versatile than they look at first glance, 
and are equipped to serve full hot meals of the simpler 
variety. Besides furnishing lower priced meal service, 
the dinettes have the additional advantage of being 
available for snacks during most of the day and evening. 


Publicizing the Fleet 


Since delivery of $59 million worth of new passenger 
carrying cars is a big event for even a big road, the 
CNR plans to take advantage of 1954 as the year in 
which to acquaint the public with all of its services 
through promotion of the new equipment. Most of the 
forthcoming booklets and advertising copy assume that 
most people have little familiarity with the various types 
of sleeping car space, parlor car facilities, meal service 
and de luxe coach appointments, and that these categories 
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must be publicized individually and simply. Major facets 
of publicity will be: 

Reprints of a four page presentation of main car types, in 
four colors, from the December (1953) Canadian National Maga- 
zine—Total of 175,000 (142,000 for employees, and 33,000 for 
public distribution). 

Booklet featuring each type of equipment separately, in four 


colors—65,000. 

Leaflet on the “4-8-4” plan sleepers, in two colors—150,000 
English; 50,000 in French. 

Similar leaflet on 6-6-4 sleepers—8,000 in English; 2,000 


bilingual. 

Separate leaflet on coaches only, in two colors—200,000 
English; 50,000 in French. 

Posters in four colors for station and other railroad facilities 
and travel agents—1,000. 

CNR advertising in U.S, and Canadian magazines will feature 
the new equipment in four-color illustrations. 


The fact that the new cars are being delivered one 
by one, over a seven-month period, and are being dis- 
tributed all over the system, obviously complicates the 
job of encouraging press coverage and planning public- 
ity. There is no one “date” on which to hang ceremonies, 
and no one train to celebrate. Nevertheless, when the 
first P-S sleeper came into Canada, it was given a press- 
radio-TV preview in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 
before going into service. On the occasion of delivering 
the first coach, C.C.&F. gave a “show,” inviting the press 
and dignitaries to its shops in Montreal. Now in the 
talking stage on the railroad is the possibility of making 
up a solid train of representative cars of the new fleet, 
to be placed on public exhibit at key points. 
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EXTERIOR COLOR SCHEME of all cars conforms 
to new CNR standards. Decal lettering is employed. 


FOUR SECTIONS, four bedrooms and eight duplex room- Color illustrations courtesy Pullman- 
Standard 
ettes are incorporated in 52 of the CNR’s new sleeping cars. ee ee 


13 Car Types Meet Traffic Needs 


Initial deliveries of 141 passenger units are now being made by Pullman- 


Standard for service all over CNR system 


The Canadian National, is now taking delivery of the sleeping and buffet cars, and 20 meal-service cars. 
first lot of 52 sleeping cars from the Pullman-Standard Details of the various types are shown in a table. This 
Car Manufacturing Company, which expects to supply equipment, designed by Pullman-Standard Passenger 
by early summer, 40 additional sleepers, 12 combination Division engineers and stylists in collaboration with the 
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PARLOR CAR interior. Six of these cars 
will be built—each car seating 34 persons. 


railroad, is especially tailored to CNR requirements and 
will bring smart, new comfort standards to the road’s 
passenger service, system wide. 

There are 13 different floor plans (five typical plans 
are illustrated) which incorporate the latest ideas in room 
arrangement and equipment for conventional parlor-car 
and sleeping-car travel, also special dining facilities and 
business-car service. For example, each of the 52 4-4-8 
sleepers contains the new design Type-S bedrooms, 
open sections, and the well-proved duplex roomettes. 
The 20 6-4-6 sleepers have Type-S accommodations 
throughout in roomettes, bedrooms and open sections. 
Other special arrangements are the bedroom-roomette 
and compartment-drawing-room cars, there being six of 
each, all with Type-S sleeping accommodations. 

The four buffet-sleeping-dining cars are designed for 
low-cost travel and include eight open sections, one 
bedroom and a 16-chair dining room served by a com- 
pact kitchen-pantry. The two-compartment, two-bedroom 
buffet-lounge cars include a 36-ft. lounge section seating 
28 and have a separate porter’s room. The sleeper equip- 
ment is rounded out with six 10-open-section, one- 
bedroom, buffet cars, in which are spacious men’s and 
women’s dressing rooms. 

The six roomy parlor cars have individual revolving 
chairs for 34 passengers each. Nine buffet-parlor cars 
have one parlor section, each, seating 20, plus a 16-seat 
dining alcove, served by a compact kitchen-pantry. 
The parler-buffet car arrangement includes two parlor 
sections seating 7 and 15, respectively, an eight-seat 
dining section, and an all-purpose buffet. 

The 14 dining cars seat 40 passengers each, with 
a 4-2 table arrangement and a roomy aisle for less con- 
gested service. In the six unusual dinette cars, a lunch 
counter extending two-thirds the length of each car 
seats 26. There is a 13-ft. kitchen and the back bar 
extends the full length of the counter. Crew’s quarters 
for six are also included. The two seven-compartment, 
kitchen-buffet-lounge cars are arranged as business or 
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DINETTE seats 26 persons. Six such cars, which 


have crew quarters at one end, have been ordered. 


special-purpose cars. Each accommodates 14 passengers 
and a crew of two. A dual-purpose buflet-lounge room, 
seating eight, is served by a compact kitchen. 


Standard Type-S Rooms 


The Type S rooms referred to are essentially the same 
as those in the Louisville & Nashville sleepers described 
in Railway Age April 6, 1953. They represent the com- 
posite results of intensive analysis of travelers’ require- 
ments as well as operational conveniences requested 
by the Pullman Company and the CNR operating depart- 
ment. 

Privacy and comfort are emphasized. The various 
floor plans are arranged so that the more expensive 
bedrooms, compartments and drawing rooms are near 
the center of the car for smoother riding. 

Room decorations include harmonious colors, soft 
carpeting and fine fabrics. The location of the triangular 


WEIGHTS OF CNR CAR TYPES BUILT BY 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 
Number of Estimated 
cors weight, lb.* Type of accommodations 
52 138,500 4-bedroom, 4-section, 8-duplex roomette 
20 139,514 6-roomette, 4-bedroom, 6-section 
6 129,389 Parlor car, seating 34 
6 140,341 5-bedroom, 10-roomettes 
6 135,428 5-comp’t., 3-drawing room 
4 137,353 8-section, 1-bedroom, dining room, kitchen, 
pantry 
8 127,7137 2-comp’t., 2-bedroom, buffet, lounge 
9 135,918 Buffet, parlor, dining section 
6 130,1757 Dinette car, seating 26 
2 132,047 Parlor, buffet, dining section 
14 142,170 Dining car, seating 40 
6 136,691 10-section, 1-bedroom, buffet 
2 140,914 7-comp’t., kitchen, buffet-lounge 
14) 


*Includes 40,600 Ib. weight of two trucks 
tincludes 40,157 |b. truck weight without generator drive. 
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Dinette 


lavatory and dressing mirror inside the room, instead 
of in the annex, is a much-desired convenience for dual 
room occupancy, 

Daytime travel convenience is improved with the 


advent of the Type-S rooms. In the bedroom, for instance, 
one bed folds into the partition and the other raises into 
the ceiling to allow real comfort in the use of two lounge- 
type folding chairs. Chairs can be moved to view the 
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COLORFUL bedroom in one of the new CNR SLIDING PARTITION allows the conversion of ad- 


sleepers shown made up for day occupancy. 


LOUNGE SECTION of one of eight two-compartment, 
two-bedroom buffet lounge cars. Lounge seats 28 persons. 


countryside, for card playing, writing or dining, or stored 
under berths during night occupancy. 

The compartments and drawing rooms also have 
lounge-type folding chairs as well as full-length con- 
vertible sofas. The compartment has one chair and the 
drawing room two. The Type-S roomette and open sec- 
tions embody basic time-tested designs for economical 
and comfortable accommodations. 


Air Cooling and Heating 


Plenty of conditioned air is provided in each type 
of car, using high-capacity, Freon air-conditioning ap- 
paratus and controlled air exhaust. Eleven of the 13 
types of cars have Frigidaire air-cooling equipment rated 
at 7 and 8 tons’ capacity, depending upon individual 
car requirements. The Trane air-conditioning systems 
in the diners and dinette cars are rated at 8 tons’ cooling 
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joining bedrooms into a large double occupancy room. 


— 


FOURTEEN DINING CARS seat 40 persons 
each, Typical color arrangement is shown here. 


capacity. Bedrooms, compartments, drawing rooms and 
open-section compartments have perforated-type air dif- 
fusers. 

Heating coils are used in conjunction with the air- 
circulating system to provide tempered air in the car 
during winter months. Radiant panel-type heating with 
finger-tip control is used in all sleeping rooms of 104 
cars. 

For crew convenience, kitchens have their own separate 
air distribution systems by which cool air is directed into 
the areas requiring maximum heat dissipation. Ceiling 
exhaust fans are installed as required by the size of the 
kitchen and amount of heat developed. 

To assure safe, palatable drinking water, the Everpure 
Superchlorination method is used in all cars. Taclor 
tablets are inserted while filling tanks and Everpure 
water purifiers remove chlorine from water used in water 
coolers and in dining cars for cooling and drinking only. 
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— Eleven of the thirteen types of cars are equipped with 
Roof Sheet Safety 25-kw. axle-driven Genemotors providing 115-volt 
dc. electric power for air conditioning, lighting and 
kitchen loads. The compartment: bedroom-buffet-lounge 
cars and the dinett> cars have Waukesha diesel engine- 
driven generator units to produce 220-volt, 3-phase 
alternating current. These units, rated at 28.1 kw. each, 
are self contained and make it possible to park the cars 
for considerable periods, when necessary, without re- 
liance on an external source of electric power. Both 
fluorescent and incandescent types of lighting are used, 
the illumination and style of fixtures being custom- 
designed for the various types of rooms and passenger 
Window Header accommodations. 
On nine of the thirteen car types, the electric locker 
__gigtBetween Posts es is adjacent to the car vestible. This permits entrance 
into the locker from either side for safety purposes, an 
arrangement recommended by the American Railway 
Bee ee Car Institute, Passenger Car Design Committee. As a 
safety measure, access to the 220-volt electric switch- 
boards is restricted to qualified maintainers, with train- 
men operating only start-stop switches and thermostat 


Purline 


controls. 

Since the car sides do not have extension skirts. no 
protective cover is applied over the vestibule steps which 
are of the stationary type. A ribbed rubber-type floor 
covering is used throughout vestibules and on car steps 


Sash Rest 
 ” for added passenger safety. 


Construction of Car Bodies and Trucks 


Corrugated Stiffener 


The car bodies are of Pullman-Standard girder-type 

! construction, with corrosion-resistant, high-strength, low- 

{[* of Floor loor Beam ; alloy steel framework, and exterior sheathing. The ex- 


terior sides and roof are smooth, being painted to match 
the CNR standard color scheme. Decal-type lettering is 
used on the car exteriors. 

All 141 cars are being equipped with Commonwealth 
four-wheel, outside-swing-hanger, all-coil-spring type 
trucks which include the large diameter central bearing. 
friction-type vertical shock absorbers and 6-in. by 11-in. 
journals with Hyatt roller bearings. HSC brake equip- 
ment is installed with A.S.F. unit-cylinder clasp brakes. 
CROSS SECTION of the cars being built by Pallman- The decorative treatment achieves desired results with 
Standard, Framework and exterior sheathing are of a minimum of different paint colors and fabrics. In the 


corrosion-resistant, high-strength, low-alloy steel. Ribbed ( 

nen: sagen AP sleeping cars, for example, only eight pz colors 
rubber-type floor covering is employed in vestibules and on 104 sl pe oo = pl ly ght paint lor 
car steps to insure passenger safety. 


Cross-bearer 


and five seat covering fabrics are used, in conjunction 


DECORATIVE COLOR TREATMENT OF TYPICAL SLEEPING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Open sections Straight Roomettes Bedrooms Compartments Drawing rooms 


Ceiling color Light cream Light cream Light cream Light cream Light cream 
Wall color Medium beige Light gray Light blue Medium green Medium turquoise 


Seat covering Blue fabric Red fabric Rust fabric Green fabric Rust and turquoise 
Window capping Brown plastic Brown plastic Brown plastic Brown plastic Brown plastic 
Window shades Blue facing Rust facing Rust facing Rust facing Rust facing 

Floor covering 3 brown tones 3 blue tones 3 blue tones 3 brown tones 3 brown tones 


Annex: 
Walls Light blue Medium green Medium turquoise 


Stainless steel Stainless steel Stainless steel 
Mahogany rubber Mahogany rubber Mahogany rubber 


Wainscot 

Floor cover — 
Hopper lids Red covers - 
Berth curtains 
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ONE OF FIRST of 52 four-bedroom, four-section, eight-duplex-roomette sleeping cars 
delivered to the Canadian National, all of which should be in service by early summer, 


with two colors of window-shade material and two 
carpet colors. Nevertheless, each type of sleeping-room 
accommodation has a distinctive decorative treatment 
and, in the actual car, it appears as if many more colors 
were used as a result of the color distribution. 


Stock Requirements Reduced 


This method of using a minimum number of colors, 
fabrics and other materials reduces the stock require- 
ments for maintenance and replacements. It also aids 
in more economical purchasing due to requiring fewer 
items in larger amounts than would otherwise be possible. 


lockers are finished in gray linoleum. Window capping 
in sleeping rooms and open sections is brown molded 
plastic, which always makes a comfortable arm rest 
owing to the panel heating system. In the remainder of 
the car, the cappings are laminated plastic Pearlescent 
Formica. 

Heater pipe guards throughout are unpainted stain- 
less steel, as are all Pyramid snap-on moldings in sleep- 
ing rooms. Door casings at entrance to sleeping accom- 
modations are satin finish aluminum. All window shade 
backing is aluminum color. 

Interior color schemes of several car types are shown 
in the illustrations. More details of the various color 


In general, the tops of luggage shelves and shoe combinations are presented in the table on page 82. 
PARTIAL LIST OF MATERIALS AND Air diffuser grills ...........0. Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 

ower fans; circuit breaker..Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 
BUILT BY PULLMAN - STANDARD Diesel Enginator «0.0.0.0... Waukesha Motor Co., Railway  Div., 
Waukesha, Wis. 
THUCKS ooeoeeeeccccsseesessesesseeeeseeeeGeneral Steel Castings Corp., Granite Generator drives (Spicer)....Holden Co., Montreal. 
City, Il. Genemotors; motor alterna- 
Wheels _...... Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia. tors; exhaust fans ............ Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Haven. 
United States Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Electric wire and cable ...... Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York. 
American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel Heating equipment ............ Vapor Heating Corp., Chicago. 
Spring Div., New York. Pipe insulation ..........000008 Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chicago. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh. Range and kitchen equip- 
Roller bearings and boxes WOE ceisisteccetscrericnrrvenensrs Stearnes Co., Chicago. 

RINE fs eniecinsenenene International Equipment Co., Montreal. Mechanical refrigeration ....General Motors Corp., Frigidaire Div., Day- 

Couplers and yokes ............ American Steel Foundries, Chicago. ton, Ohio. 

Upper buffers 0.0.00... Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Toronto. Parlor and vanity chairs ....Mount Royal Specialties, Montreal 

Buffing devices; draft gears..W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago. NE I perictscescscaserionses Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., Montreal 
Air-brake equipment ............ Canadian Westinghouse Co., Hamilton, Ont. Folding chairs ......... pensapensoeien Robert Mitchell Co., Montreal 

American Brake Shoe Co., New York. Lounge chairs Railway & Power Engineering, Montreal 
Clasp brakes (A.S.F.) ........ International Equipment Co., Montreal. Rubber seat cushions and 

National Brake Co., New York. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Coupler centering devices; Carpet (Mohawk) ................ Beck & Blatchford, Inc., Chicago. 

International Equipment Co., Montreal. Carpet padding United States Rubber Co., New York. 
Sound-deadening material I a Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

(Fabreeka) ........... International Equipment Co., Montreal. Ribbed floor covering ........ Samuel Moore & Co., Mantua, Ohio. 
Insulation, car body -Owens-Corning-Fiberglas Corp., Toledo. Luminator, Inc., Chicago. 

NS © sesrcisicssicerecscinses Gourock Bridgeport, Ltd., Montreal. Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
Sash units; end doors ........ Robert Mitchell Co., Montreal. Haven. 
Metal-covered plywood Cor number signs ................ Luminator, Inc., Chicago. 

doors, panels and parti- Ajax-Consolidated Co., Chicago. 

WD dnccrnticescocaravamiseseaal Haskelite Manufacturing Corp., Grand Chase Supply Co., Chicago. 

Rapids, Mich. Tested Appliance Co., Chicago. 
Met-L-Wood Corp., Chicago. Crane Co., Chicago. 


Vestibule curtains, fixtures 

and luggage racks ........ Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Air conditioning equipment: 

Frigidaire (121 cars) 

Trane (20 cars) ......... Trane Co., Chicago. 
Multi-Vent ceilings, __ relief 

dampers and receptacles..Pyle-National Co., Chicago. 


International Equipment Co., Montreal. 


Duner Co., Chicago. 
Washstands and dental lava- 


Robert Mitchell Co., Montreal. 
Water tanks ............ Goma Scaife Co., Chicago. 
Quality Paints, Inc., Detroit. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilm 
ington, Del. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 
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Color illustration courtesy Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 


Coach Passengers Get a Break 


218 smooth-riding, comfortable coaches flowing off the line from the Mon- 


treal plant of Can-Car at about two a day 


The largest order of passenger-train cars ever placed in 
Canada and the largest for passenger-train cars of a 
single type ever placed at one time with a single builder 
in North America is for 218 air-conditioned first-class 
coaches which are now being built for the Canadian Na- 
tional in the Montreal plant of the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co, 

The overall length of the new coaches is 85 ft. 414 in. 
over the buffers; the maximum width, 9 ft. 1144 in. over 
the side sheathing, and the maximum height, 13 ft. 6-1/16 
in. Each coach seats 80 passengers and weighs, light, 
131,000 lb, There is a vestibule at one end only. 

The interior walls of the coaches are entirely without 
paint. Arborite, Panelyte or Dor-o-lam panels are applied 
to the ceiling, ends and sides. It is readily cleaned with 
soap and water and does not require repainting. 

Four color schemes are being employed on these cars. 
The predominating colors are blue, rose, green and rust. 
In the blue scheme the prevailing color—a dark blue—is 
used on the wainscoting of the sides and partition, on the 
bulkheads and on the center ceiling. The upholstery and 
floor covering under the seats is also blue. In the rose 
cars wainscoting and bulkheads are also rose and the 
center ceiling panels, upholstery and under-seat floor are 
green. In the rust cars, the wainscoting and bulkheads are 
brown. The ceiling is yellow, the upholstery rust. The 
under-seat floor is green. In the green car the wainscoting, 
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bulkheads, ceiling and under-seat floor are green. In all 
of the cars the side ceilings, upper side walls and pier 
panels are gray. All curtains are tan. Aisle strips are 
gray, relieved with transverse bars of the under-seat 
color. 

Each coach has a smoking section seating 28, separated 
from the 52-passenger main section by a partition, the 
wainscot of which is finished with plastic decorative pan- 
els and the upper portion of which is armorplate glass. 
The glass is decorated with etched horizontal bars adja- 
cent to the aisle. 

Each large side window provides visibility for two 
seats. The aluminum sash is glazed with a sealed unit 
consisting of a %%4-in, heat-absorbing, non-glare glass 
pane on the outside and a 4-in. laminated safety pane 
on the inside, set in extruded rubber. Window sills are 
capped with the plastic decorative material. There are 
continuous baggage racks of aluminum. The side ceiling 
panels immediately above the racks are covered with 
stainless steel. 

All seats, except those at the bulkheads, are reclining 
and rotating with foot rests. The arms of the seats in the 
smoking section are fitted with recessed ash trays. Seat 
cushions, backs and arm rests are of foam rubber and 
are upholstered in textured wool frieze. 

The car body structure is of high-tensile low-alloy steel. 
The underframe, sides, ends and roof are built in jigs, 
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MAIN PASSENGER SECTION of one of the new CNR 
coaches as seen looking back from the smoking section. 


largely by welding, and assembled to form the car shell 
by riveting. The center sills consist of two A.A.R. sec- 
tions, each weighing 31.3 lb. per ft., with top flanges 
continuously welded, and riveted to a Commonwealth 
steel platform and center-sill casting. This casting in- 
cludes the buffer beam and the draft-gear and buffer 
pockets. 

The side sills are 5-in. by 3-3/16-in. by 14-in. rolled 
zees and side-sill chords, 24%-in. by 2-in. by 3/16-in. 
rolled angles. The bolsters are double-web weldments. 
Cross-bearers are single-web pressings and floor beams, 
4-in, 5.4-lb. rolled channels, riveted to the side sills. The 
end sills are steel pressings. 

The subfloor sheets are 16-gage; the floor stringers, 
light section zee pressings, and the flooring, 1-in. water- 
proof plywood, The top surface is 3/16-in. Marboleum. 

The side frames are all-welded. Each side plate con- 
sists of two 3-in. by 2-in. by 3/16-in. rolled angles. Side 
posts are 3-in. zee pressings. The side sheets, spot-welded 
to the frame, are 12 gage. Both the carlines and purlines 
of the roof are 3-in. zee pressings, Roof sheets are 13- 
gage at the sides and 16-gage at the center. 

Sides, ends, and roofs are sprayed on the inside with 
Flintkote to a thickness, dry, of 3/16 in. Insulation is 
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COACH SEATS are rotating reversible to allow arrange- 
ments such as this. Backs are individually adjustable. 


LIGHTING SWITCHBOARD, heating and air-conditioning 
controls, and lamp regulator. 


% 


+ 
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A 
Capacity-52 Smoking- Seating Capacity-28 | 

ort: 


FLOOR PLAN of the Canadian National coach with seats for 80 passengers. 
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COMPLETED CAR SHELL. Side sheets 
are stiffened with small horizontal angles. 


Fiberglas. This is 2'% in. thick on the sides, ends, and 
floor and 3 in. on the roof, 

The cars are heated by floor-level fin-tube radiation 
and overhead heat from coils built into the air-condition- 
ing evaporator. Controls are divided between the Vapor 
and Minneapolis-Honeywell types. The Minneapolis- 
Honeywell controls utilize highly sensitive electronic 
thermostats. The radiation is from an antifreeze solution 
circulated through the fin tubes by motor-driven pumps 
and heated by steam passing through a pipe in the cen- 
ter of the radiator. The Vapor equipment is for modi- 
fied Unizone heat, utilizing two regulators, Rador cycling 
thermostats, and unit-fin radiation. 

Air conditioning is electromechanical. It is adjusted 
to supply approximately 25 per cent fresh air. The ca- 
pacity is eight tons. The cool-air duct is located above 
the center ceiling, the panels of which are the Multi-Vent 
perforated type. In the smoking section the entire ceiling 
is perforated, The side panels cover ducts through which 
about 121% per cent of the air is exhausted from the car. 
Another 121% per cent is exhausted from the toilets and 
the electric locker. The recirculated air passes through a 
grill in the low ceiling at the smoking-section end of the 
car where it mixes with the fresh air and is filtered. This 
arrangement prevents the smoke-laden air in the smoking 
section from feeding back into the main passenger sec- 
tion through the open partition between the two sections. 
The equipment is divided between the Frigidaire and 
Trane systems. 


Electric Power Supply 


Electric power for air conditioning, lighting and aux- 
iliary services is supplied by a body-mounted motor gen- 
erator, driven from a car axle by a gear-and-clutch drive. 
The set consists of a 24-30-kw. 140-volt dic. generator 
directly connected to a 220-volt 22-hp. 4-pole, 3-phase, 


CAR BODY SHELLS are finished and 
accessories installed on these lines as 


60-cycle induction motor operating at 1,750 r.p.m, The 
motor-generator set is equipped with an exciter directly 
connected to the main shaft, which eliminates the reverser 
switch. There are two 100-amp. standby receptacles for 
receiving standby power, and two 100-amp. battery- 
charging receptacles on each car. 

The battery is a 114-volt, 57-cell, lead-acid type rated 
at 600 amp. hr. at the eight-hour discharge rate. Each bat- 
tery is made up of 19 three-cell hard-rubber molded con- 
tainers, 

General illumination in the body of the coaches is 
supplied by two rows of incandescent lamp fixtures with 
40-watt, 115-120-volt d.c. lamps, located on the car ceil- 
ing. The lamps are supplied directly from the regulated 
d.c. power source. Lamps of the same wattage are used 
in the vestibule. In the toilets, the water-cooler alcove, 
the blind end, and in the electric lockers and a.c, cham- 
ber the lamps are 25 watt of the same voltage. A 25-watt, 
220-volt generator pilot light is in the electric locker. 

A feature of the lighting switch panel is the dimmer 
switch which halves the voltage on all the ceiling lamps 
in the main and smoking sections at one time by connect- 
ing each of two pairs of two normally parallel circuits 
in series. 


Trucks and Brake Equipment 


The trucks are Commonwealth outside swing hanger 
type with all coil springs, The wheel base is 8 ft. The 
24-in. center bearing and 1-in. thick Thermoid friction 
pad between the body and truck bearings tend to elim- 
inate shimmy and loads on the side bearings. Fabreeka 
sound-deadening material is applied in the trucks. 

The trucks have unit-cylinder clasp brakes. There are 
two 10-in. by 12-in. brake cylinders. Grease-lubricated 
roller bearings are used on all axles. The air brake is 
Westinghouse HSC equipment with D-22-AR control 
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equipment is_ in- 


the roof hatches. 


air-conditioning 
stalled through 


valves, but without the electrical feature. Couplers are 
Type E. Some of the cars are receiving friction draft 
gears. Others will be equipped with twin-cushion rubber 
gears. 


PARTIAL LIST OF MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT ON THE C.C.&F. CARS 


Trucks; platform and 
center-sill castings 


(Commonwealth) ................ Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Foundry 
Division, Montreal 
Wheels: 
Holden Co., Montreal 


Steel Peech & Tozer ........ H. M. Long Co., Montreal 
John Baker & Bessemer ....Peacock Brothers, Ltd., Mentreal 
Axles Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Montreal 
Draft geor Canadian Cardwell Co., Montreal 
F Canadian Waugh Equipment Co., Montreal 
Couplers, Type E  .......ccc00e Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Foundry 
Division, Montreal 


Brakes, air; air-signal 
Canadian 
Ont. 
... International Equipment Co., Montreal 


Westinghouse Co., Hamilton, 


Clasp brakes (A.S.F.) ... 


Hand brakes (Peacock) ........ Lyman Tube & Bearing Co., Montreal 
Shock absorbers: 
General Steel Castings Corp., Granite City, 
i. 
Railway Car Supply Co., Montreal 


Roller bearings (Hyatt) ........ International Equipment Co., Montreal 
Roller Canadian SKF Co., Montreal 


Insulation: 
Sound deadening ............ Flintkste Co. of Canada, Montreal 
Fabreeka ...... ..._ International Equipment Co., Montreal 
Railway & Power Engineering Corp., 
Montreal 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Toronto 
Gould-National Batteries of Canada, 
Toronto 


Battery-charging receptacles 
Powerlite Devices Limited, Montreal 
Standby receptacles; Spicer 
generator drive ................ Holden Co., Montreal 
Motor generator equipment..Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto 
Safety Cor Heating & Lighting Co., 
Montreal 
Stone Franklin of Canada, Montreal 
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UNDERFRAMES and ends (foreground), sides (center), and erecting line 
on which the CNR coaches are assembled at C.C.&F.’s Dominion plant. 


othe 


Devoe Electric Switch Co., Montreal 

Air conditioning: 
International Equipment Co., Montreal 
Trane Co. of Canada, Toronto 

Air distributors (Multi- 
Holden Co., Montreal 

Heating equipment .............. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Ltd., 

Toronto 


Vapor Heating Co. of Canada, Montreal 
Sheldons Engineering, Ltd., Montreal 
...Control Equipment Co., Montreal 
Barber-Colman Co., Chicago 


Exhaust Fans 
Filters (Far-Air) 
Registers and grills 
Vestibule diaphragm 

Holden Co., Montreal 
Trap doors (National) .......... Consolidated Equipment Co., Montreal 
Window sash (Adlake) ........ Robert Mitchell Co., Montreal 
Curtain fixtures (Adlake) ....Holden Co., Montreal 


Sill capping (Du-O-Lam) ...... Brigadier Engineering Products, Montreal 
Curtain material: 
Anthony Foster & Sons, Toronto 


Aluminum color backing....Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal 
Parcel racks Robert Mitchell Co., Montreal 


Seats: 

Heywood-Wakefield _........ Railway & Power Engineering Corp., 
Montreal 

Mount Royal Transportation Equipment, 
Montreal 


Lighting fixtures 


Railway & Power Engineering Corp., 
Montreal 

Collins & Aikman Corp. of Canada, 
Montreal 


Floor covering (Marboleum)..Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co., Montreal 
Water coolers: 

International Equipment Ce., Montreal 
Sunroc Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Royal Transportation 
Montreal 


Equipment, 


Water purifiers (Everpure)....Light Industries Co., "oronto 
Canadian Pittsburgh Industries, Murphy 
Paint Div., Montreal 
Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada, Montreal 


Paint materials 


Washbasins, dental bowls 


Robert Mitchell Co., Montreal 
Plastic decorative panels: 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada), Montreal 
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BEFORE INSTALLATION of gates, 26 persons were 


killed in 10 years at crossings at Lincoln, Ill. No 
deaths occurred in the ten years following installations. 


R. B. THOMAS 


Chief Engineer 
Illinois Commerce Commission 


Grade Crossing Deaths Cut 97.4% 


Deaths and injuries resulting from railroad grade cross- 
ing accidents can be reduced, declared R. B. Thomas, 
chief engineer of the Illinois Commerce Commission, at 
a recent meeting in Chicago of the Western Signal En- 
gineers Committee. Experience in four Illinois com- 
munities over a 10-year period, he said, showed a 97.4 
per cent decline in grade-crossing fatalities. 

Illinois has about 18,000 railroad-highway grade 
crossings, on which records of accidents since January 
1, 1928, are available. The most effective arrangement 
of the barrier type protection, said Mr. Thomas, is the 
modern flashing-light signals combined with the short- 
arm gate. This form of protection was developed in 
Illinois, he said, the first installation having been made 
experimentally at the Wood Street crossing with the two 
main tracks of the Grand Trunk Western at Harvey, Ill. 
in 1936. 

An operating period of 25 seconds prior to the time 
the train reaches the crossing is desirable for flashing 
light signals combined with gates, according to Mr. 
Thomas. This allows, with some slight variations, a 5- 
second prewarning, 8 seconds for lowering the gates, and 
12 seconds for gates in horizontal position. An operating 
period of 20 seconds in advance of the train reaching the 
crossing reasonably meets the requirements for flashing- 
light signal installations, he said, 

A practice of long standing, to provide protective 
facilities at a crossing where an accident has recently 
occurred, does not satisfactorily solve the problem of 
safety. The speaker explained a plan he inaugurated in 
1935 for a more comprehensive approach to that prob- 
lem than had heretofore been undertaken, at least in 
Illinois. The ultimate objective was protection for all 


highway traflic across railroads located in a given area. 

A project can be developed for a given area only after 
an intensive investigation has been completed covering 
all essential factors that must be given special attention, 
said Mr, Thomas. These factors include the location of 
schools, hospitals, churches, the fire department, business 
sections and residential districts; and a study of vehi- 
cular traffic, train movements and street layout. 

No strict rule can be followed to calculate the number 
of crossings that should be closed in any given area, the 
speaker declared, advocating the exercise of reasonable 
judgment as the best guide. Separating the crossings into 
three groups serves as an excellent initial approach, he 
explained. Group | is comprised of crossings on principal 
business streets, state highways and the like which can- 
not be considered for closing. Group 2 consists of cross- 
ings that can be readily closed. Group 3 serves as a 
temporary repository for the “in-between” crossings; as 
each is fully considered it is shifted either to Group 1 
or Group 2. “A surprisingly large number of crossings 
can often be abolished when a concentrated effort to 
that end is undertaken,” Mr. Thomas declared. Under 
his plan closing of crossings does not reduce the volume 
of vehicular traffic passing over a railroad in a given 
area, but traffic is routed over fewer crossings “with a 
much greater degree of safety” because the crossings 
remaining open are provided with modern protective 
facilities, 

“It is necessary in the final analysis,” Mr. Thomas 
went on to say, to provide the “minimum number of 
crossings that will afford reasonable means for vehicular 
traffic to pass from one side of the railroad to the other 
without undue inconvenience. 
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“There is a material financial advantage to the mu- 
nicipalities where such a plan is adopted. The railroad, 
supplemented with aid from state and federal agencies, 
will often proceed with the installation of the protective 
facilities without contribution from the municipality. The 
railroads also receive benefits as a result of closing and 
protecting crossings. A reduction in crossing accidents 
affords a substantial saving to the railroads in claim and 
litigation expense, Damage to railroad equipment de- 
creases, another source of saving. Further, the railroads 
are relieved from the cost of maintenance and rehabilita- 
tion of crossings closed. 

“The plan of closing and protecting crossings has been 
applied to more than 250 localities in Illinois. Its main 
purpose is to reduce the number -of persons killed and 
injured in vehicular accidents. The effectiveness of this 
plan is demonstrated by the decrease of accidents in the 
localities where it is in effect. The table shows the re- 
ductions in the number of persons killed and injured in 
the 10-year periods before and after gates were installed 
at crossings in Moline, Rock Island, Gibson City and 
Lincoln. This decrease was registered despite an increase 
in the Illinois automobile registration from 1,459,195 in 
1936, to 1,904,991 in 1948, and to 2,457,000 in 1952.” 

Where the local conditions preclude closing crossings 
and all crossings receive protection, a similar result ob- 
tains, said Mr. Thomas, The main line of the Grand 
Trunk Western from the Indiana-Illinois state line into 
Chicago was used by the speaker as an example. A group 
of 23 grade crossings on this railroad received protec- 
tion by modern automatic flashing light signals combined 
with short arm gates during the period 1936 to 1945. 
The sum total of crossing-years amounted to 297 for 
the group between January 1, 1928, and the time the 
protection was progressively completed. The sum total 
of crossing-years for the group since protection amounts 
to 255 as of January 1, 1952. Here is the accident record 
at those 23 crossings before and after installation of 
signals and gate, as given by Mr. Thomas: 


297 Crossing-Years 255 Crossing-Years 
Before After 


killed injured killed injured 
72 95 5 2 


RECORD OF THREE ILLINOIS CROSSING 
PROTECTION PROJECTS 
No. Killed and Injured in 


Accidents During 10 Yr. 
Pertods Before and After 


Crossings Before After 
Locality Railroads Protected Closed K. K, I 
Moline CRI&P 37 W 1941 34 45 2 14 
Rock Island CB&Q 
DRI&NW 
Gibson City ic 18 10 =—(«1941 17 15 0 3 
NYC&St#L 
Wabash 
Lincoln GM&O 7 5 1939 26 24 0 0 
(Alton) 
Totals 62 26 77 84 2 17 
REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF DEATHS 97.4% 
“ INJURIES 79.890 
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QUITE A FEW RAILROAD MEN and rail- 
road suppliers are seriously disturbed at the can- 
celing by the A.A.R. of some of its divisional meet- 
ings this year. Among those who are most dis- 
appointed at this action is your reporter and, he 
suspects, the people who had to do the calling off. 

The value of the annual meetings of railway 
men in the industry’s various specialized branches 
is not a matter for debate—since nobody could be 
found who would defend the negative. There is no 
industry which enjoys a more general mutual ac- 
quaintance than the railroads do among the people 
who perform similar duties for different companies. 
And the easy interchange which results from this 
close acquaintance is one of the surest means there 
is of keeping the industry as a whole up-to-date on 
outstanding performance, wherever it occurs. 

At the same time, your reporter knows enough’ 
about budget-making to have pretty lively sympathy 
for the fellow whose job it is to trim a budget 
down. Unless a critic can actually sit in the budget- 
maker’s chair and see what funds he has available 
and the choices open to him in making necessary 
savings, he is quite incapable of passing fair judg- 
ment on the budget-maker’s decisions as to this or 
that item which has had to be reduced. The critic 
may regret the budget-maker’s decisions ever so 
much, but he cannot reach the conclusion that the 
budget-maker has erred, unless he has the complete 
information that only the budget-maker possesses. 

It is, of course, entirely possible for a budget- 
maker to make mistakes — to cut off something 
which is, actually, more important than he thinks 
it is. The only possible way that the budget-maker 
can have his perspective corrected is to be fully 
informed as to the relative importance of the 
various activities under his jurisdiction. He can be 
provided with this information only if the people 
directly affected by these activities will let him 
know what importance they attach to them. For 
example: 

“Dear Mr. X: At the -convention last year 
I talked to Mr. A. and Mr. B. who told me of their 
success with the-———-process, as a result of which 
we installed this process on our railroad and are 
effecting an annual saving of $ —." 

If Mr. X had a great deal of such evidence in 
his files, he could hardly fail to see the importance 
of the convention in question in its true perspective, 
and would be governed accordingly. Having such 
information would be helpful—just as a congress- 
man likes to get expressions of opinion from his 
constituents. But it is too much for a constituent to 
expect a legislator to vote blindly as he directs— 
since the constituent lacks full knowledge of the 
many other factors to which the legislator also 
must give weight. J.G.L. 
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Vifty-third annual conven- 
tion emphasizes theme that 
new traffic patterns and 
technological advances re- 
quire different approach to 
engineering activities 


KEYNOTE AT A.R.EA. MEETING... 
Engineers Face Changing Times 


The extent and manner in which changing times have 
altered the role and function of railway engineering ofh- 
cers was made clear during the fifty-third annual con- 
vention of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion last week at the Palmer House, Chicago. As implied 
directly in two of the major addresses, and less directly 
in the substance of many committee reports and technical 
talks, the engineer, rather than being merely a builder 
of new lines and other facilities to handle a growing 
volume of traffic and to penetrate new territories, must 
now concentrate his attention on adapting the railroad 
fixed plant to changing patterns of traffic, while at the 
same time constantly exploring new ways of reducing 
the cost of maintaining this plant. 

One of the addresses to make this point was that of 
J. M. Symes, executive vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, who spoke at the annual luncheon on Wednesday, 
March 17, on the subject, “The Future of Railroading 
A Challenge to Engineers.” 

The era of railroad construction into new areas is 
behind us, Mr. Symes said, and the more serious chal- 
lenge facing the railroads today is the “problem of taking 
what has already been built and changing its pattern to 
meet present-day conditions.” 

Mr. Symes cited the example of a long Pennsylvania 
branch line built many years ago to take care of sub- 
stantial passenger and freight business, On this branch, 
which is nearly 300 miles in length—most of it single 
track—a combination of factors has brought about a 
substantial reduction in both passenger and freight 
trafhe. 

“In the old days, with a rather heavy density of short 
passenger and freight trains, it required many facilities 
to operate this line, but certainly they are not needed 
with today’s lower volume of business when we are 


G. W. Miller 
President-Elect 


G. M. O’Rourke 
Vice-President 


operating longer passenger and freight trains,” declared 
Mr. Symes. A few diesel locomotives on this branch have 
now done away with engine terminals, coal docks and 
water stations. Also, stations are now much farther 
apart, passing sidings are being abandoned, intermediate 
terminals have “dried up,” and mechanization is taking 
the place of manual labor. “Even with the lighter volume 
of traffic, by shrinking facilities to meet present-day con- 
ditions, this branch can be operated at a slight profit on 
its own feet,” he said. “When you take into account the 
traffic feeder value to the main line, it is extremely help- 
ful to our system. That is the kind of treatment that must 
be given these branch and side lines where there have 
been such huge losses in traffic volume.” 

Speaking to his listeners “as engineers and also as 
practical business men,” Mr. Symes asked them how 
they were going to “shrink that plant—and reduce costs 
of operating and maintaining it so that it can continue 
as a useful and profitable transportation route?” 

“So,” he said, “we find ourselves confronted with the 
necessity of shrinking excess capacity brought about by 
loss of traffic to competition and improvements in the art 
of producing transportation. There is nothing more harm- 
ful to any industry than unused plant capacity. Each 
stretch of rail line should be carefully analyzed to de- 
termine its present and future requirement. Against these 
requirements should be placed vision to determine the 
kind of railroad you would build today to take care of 
these anticipated requirements—in the light of techno- 
logical improvements that are available. . . . We will 
then eventually have better railroads capable of provid- 
ing better service and operating at lower costs than ever 
before.” 

Somewhat the same line of thought was developed in 
an address by Richard G. May, vice-president, Opera- 
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W. G. Hedley 
Vice-President-Elect 


tions and Maintenance Department, Association of 
American Railroads, on “Railroad Progress Through 
Engineering.” Mr. May devoted the first part of his ad- 
dress to an analysis of the factors, including subsidized 
competition and regulation, that have resulted in “serious 
inroads” on the traffic position of the railroads. For this 
reason, he said, whereas emphasis was formerly on build- 
ing and expansion, the railroad engineer today “must 
be familiar with the records and accounts pertaining to 
the operating and maintenance costs of his department, 
with accounting and budgeting procedures, with cost- 
control methods and many other items generally thought 
of as being out of the engineering field and in that of 
business administration. You might say that today’s en- 
gineer has become a cost engineer in addition to being 
a construction and maintenance engineer.” 

“These days,” said Mr. May, “it is of paramount im- 
portance that we apply to this business of railroading the 
same principles as the management of a mill, mine. 
factory or market would apply to those businesses. The 
engineer must thus know not only the overall picture of 
company spending but also the unit cost of maintenance 
and construction items so that he can develop means of 
controlling expenses, He must know such individual 
costs before he can assemble data to support recom- 
mendations for new methods and equipment. In other 
words, given an operation requiring correction, he must 
be able to break down each step, question each step, de- 
velop a new method or facility and install the machinery 
needed to insure satisfactory performance.” 

Another address dealt with the possible effect of nu- 
clear power on the railroads. The speaker on this subject 
was John R. Menke, president, Nuclear Development 
Associates, Inc. Mr. Menke sees “two large effects of this 
new energy source on the railroads. These are: (1) The 
effect on freight revenues; and (2) the effect on railroad 
power generation.” 

“Should our entire power complex operate on 
uranium,” Mr. Menke stated, “the railroads would face 
the loss of perhaps 80 per cent of their bituminous coal 
freight revenue.” He hastened to add, however, that he 
doesn’t expect this substitution of uranium for coal to 
occur overnight. Projecting the future construction of 
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new power plants, and assuming that the electric utility 
industry will continue its growth at the same rate as its 
average over the last 30 years, i.e. doubling every LO 
years, Mr. Menke estimated that electric generating capa- 
city of the United States would be 50 per cent “nu- 
clearized” by the year 2000, Even under these conditions, 
he said, the 50 per cent remaining as coal-consuming 
capacity will be many times the present installed capacity 
and would still generate substantial railroad revenue. 

Mr. Menke then turned to a discussion of the second 
effect of nuclear power on the railroads—the generation 
of power for their own use. “For this application,” he 
said, “nuclear power may take the form of either large 
stationary plants providing power for electrified lines or 
of small units powering locomotives. There is no doubt 
that either of these possibilities is technically feasible. 
There is, however, doubt about the economic justification 
of either of them for many years to come.” 

That the problems propounded by Mr. May and Mr. 
Symes are not going unnoticed by railroad engineering 
officers was evident time and again in the reports of the 
association’s 23 standing and special committees, and in 
the many technical addresses presented in connection 
with these committee reports. Before the association got 
down to the business of listening to these reports and 
addresses, an accounting of its activities during the year 
was heard from President C. G. Grove, chief engineer, 
Western Region, Pennsylvania. These activities, he said, 
have included completion of the project for revising and 
reprinting the Manual, the publication of a consolidated 
annual index of the proceedings of the association ex- 
tending back to 1940, and the creation of the honorary 
degree of member emeritus for committee members of 
outstanding service. 

Reference was made by President Grove to a seminar 
held recently at the University of Michigan on the sub- 
ject “Railroad Management the Next Generation.” 
Among the things brought out at the seminar, he said, 
was the fact that the salaries offered to technical graduates 
by the railroads are less than the salaries offered by 
other industries, “This is true in some cases and is an 
item that the various railroads should carefully analyze 
and correct if possible.” Another question raised, accord- 
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BOARD OF DIRECTION of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association in session at Chicago on March 16, 
Seated around table, reading clockwise: Ray McBrian, en- 
gineer standards and research, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western; Norris V. Engman, assistant to secretary; Nancy 
Campbell, stenographer; E. G. Gehrke, assistant secretary; 
N. D. Howard, secretary; C. G. Grove (president), chief 
engineer, Western Region, Pennsylvania; G. W. Miller 
(vice-president), engineer maintenance of way, Eastern 
Region, Canadian Pacific; G. M. O'Rourke (vice-presi- 
dent), assistant engineer maintenance of way, Illinois Cen- 
tral; T. A. Blair (past president), chief engineer, Santa 
Fe system; W. C. Perkins, chief engineer, Union Pacific; 


ing to Mr. Grove, was whether the railroads might not 
use to greater advantage graduates of the school of busi- 
ness administration. “It was conceded,” he said, “that 
they need some business administration graduates, but 
relatively few when compared with their requirements of 
graduates in engineering.” 

In his annual report, N. D. Howard, secretary, re- 
ported that membership in the association as of February 
1 stood at 3,257, a net gain of 20 over the previous year, 
“continuing the unbroken membership increase each 
year since 1944.” On the other hand, because of a com- 
bination of factors, the total number of junior members 
on the membership rolls as of February 1 was 220, com- 
pared with 261 on the same date of 1953, 

Mr. Howard referred to the report of the treasurer (A. 
B. Hillman, chief engineer, Belt Railway of Chicago), 
which showed that for the year as a whole there was an 
excess of disbursements over receipts of $9,034.79, “That 
this deficit was not greater,” he said, “is significant in 
view of the extra non-recurring expenditure in 1953 of 
$20,572.58 for the work involved in the complete re- 
printing of the Manual.” 

A highlight report on developments in railroad re- 
search during the past year was made in an address by 
G. M. Magee, director of engineering research, Engineer- 
ing Division, A.A.R, Mr. Magee reported that a second 
building for conducting mechanical research has been 
completed at the association’s research center in Chicago, 
and outlined a proposal for constructing a third building. 

Referring to the death on February 21 of W. C. 
Barnes, engineer of tests, Mr. Magee reviewed the de- 
velopment of equipment for detecting internal defects in 
rails. Mr. Barnes’ foresight and that of the A.R.E.A. Rail 
committee in sponsoring early research on the subject 
“are well exemplified by the tremendous benefits that are 
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E. S. Birkenwald, engineer of bridges, Western Lines, 
Southern system; C. G. Geyer (past president), vice- 
president, construction and maintenance, Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 

Left to right (standing): G. E. Robinson, engineer 
of structures, Lines West of Buffalo, New York Central 
system; A. N. Laird, chief engineer, Grand Trunk Western; 
M. H. Dick, western editor, Railway Age; E. E. Mayo, 
chief engineer, Southern Pacific; L. L. Adams, chief en- 
gineer, Louisville & Nashville; H. B. Christianson, special 
engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; B. R. 
Meyers, chief engineer, Chicago & North Western; and 
R. J. Gammie, chief engineer, Texas & Pacific. 


being realized from rail detector cars. In 1952, as re- 
ported by the Rail committee this year, there were over 
30,000 transverse defects located in track by detector 
cars, permitting rail removal before service failure oc- 
curred,” 

All sessions of the convention were presided over by 
President Grove, assisted by Secretary Howard and Vice- 
President G. W. Miller, engineer maintenance of way, 
Eastern Region, Canadian Pacific. The attendance at the 
convention included 1,160 members and 907 guests, a 
total of 2,067. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected; President, Mr. 
Miller, and vice-president to serve for two years, W. G. 
Hedley, assistant chief engineer, Wabash, St. Louis. 

The directors elected are C, B. Porter, assistant chief 
engineer, C & O Richmond, Va.; C. H. Sandberg, assist- 
ant bridge engineer—system Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Chicago; W. H. Giles, assistant chief engineer— 
system—construction, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis; and 
H. R. Peterson, chief engineer, Northern Pacific, St. 
Paul, Minn. Members of the nominating committee are 
T. M. Von Sprecken, assistant to chief engineer, South- 
ern, Washington, D. C.; F. A. Hess, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Lines West of Buffalo, New York Central, Chi- 
cago; R. H. Beeder, assistant chief engineer system, At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago; C. J. Code, en- 
gineer of tests, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; and G. L. P. 
Plow, assistant chief engineer, Canadian National, 
Montreal. 

In addition, G. M. O’Rourke, assistant engineer mainte- 
nance of way, Illinois Central, Chicago, was automatically 
advanced to senior vice-president succeeding Mr. Miller. 
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OPENING SESSION of the meeting was interrupted momentarily while this picture was 
taken. During three-day meeting reports and addresses were presented in rapid order, 


A PANORAMIC LOOK AT 


The A.R.E. A. Technical Sessions 


A brief summary, by subject matter, of the more significant features of the 


committee reports and addresses presented at last week’s meeting 


The answers to these and many other questions— 
the solution of which means dollars in the tills of 
the railroads, as well as safe, dependable operation - 
were revealed during the three-day convention of 
the American Railway Engineering Association. 

When the fifty-third annual meeting of the 
A.R.E.A. adjourned shortly after noon on March 18, 
129 reports had been presented on 113 of the 188 
assignments, and 17 speakers had addressed the con- 
vention on matters pertaining to track, bridges, 
buildings, water service, sanitation and engineering 
accounting. Twenty of these reports dealt with new 
material or revisions proposed for the Manual. 

In advance of the meeting all members were given, 
through the association’s bulletins, a preview of the 
contents of all the reports submitted by the 22 stand- 
ing committees and the one special committee. The 
bulletins, numbered from 509 to 514 inclusive, con- 
tained a total of 908 pages in addition to numerous 
tables and drawings shown on insert sheets. 


Roadbed Stabilization 


For a number of years the Roadway and Ballast 
committee has been endeavoring to find out why 
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@ What economies, if any, does dieseliza- 
tion effect in the labor requirements for the 
maintenance of way and structures? 


@ What effect does dieselization have on 
the design of yards and terminals? 


@ What constitutes a good arrangement 
of receiving and departure yards in relation 
to a hump classification yard? 


@ How does a railroad cut $1.00 from 
the cost of renewing a crosstie? 


some railroad subgrades fail under traffic, requiring 
excessive maintenance, and why some soils are sub- 
ject to sliding, so measures can be taken to correct 
them. 

One of the methods used to check the theory 
of soil mechanics with actual performance is by in- 
stalling electrical apparatus involving pressure cells 
within the subgrade. This year the committee sub- 
mitted a report on an installation of pressure cells 
made in 1950 in a water-carrying ballast pocket on 
the New York Central. 

An analysis of the data indicated that the impact 
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C. H. Wiggins, assistant division engineer, W. E. Bedinger, 
division engineer, both SAL; W. A. Spell, engineer main- 
tenance of way, Atlantic Coast Line. 


effects of dynamic locomotive runs increase the re- 
corded static soil pressure by approximately 50 per 
cent for diesel locomotives and approximately 80 
per cent for steam locomotives. However, the effects 
of impact and vibration are reduced at quite a rapid 
rate as the distance from the source becomes greater, 
and their effect is almost completely dissipated be- 
fore reaching points eight feet from the center line 
of the track. 

Another method of checking the theory of soil 
mechanics is by observing the stratified soils in rail- 
road cuts and then evaluating their performance, An 
excellent opportunity was afforded for the study of 
the Pleistocene sediments exposed when the Rock 
Island built its Atlantic short-cut in southwestern 
lowa. Particular attention was given to a cut desig- 
nated No, 31 where an earth slide is developing, the 
critical point being a seam of Aftonian clay over 
Nebraskan till. 

Dr. R, B. Peck, research professor of soil mechan- 
ics, University of Illinois, stated in a report and an 
address that there is a trend in recent years toward 
replacement of trestles or bridges over valleys with 
fills and either short bridge spans or culverts. In 
several instances, he said, the attempt has not been 
successful because of the inability of the underlying 
subsoil to withstand the weight of the new fill. 

It is believed that failures of this type cannot be 
considered predictable on the basis of deep borings 
and soil tests; however, a rough calculation to de- 
termine the height of the fill at which failure of the 
subsoil might be expected can be made on the basis 
of a formula developed for determining the bearing 
capacity of a smooth footing on a clay subsoil. This 
formula indicates that “the maximum load approxi- 
mately equals 2.57 times the unconfined compressive 
strength.” Even where more refined calculations can 
be made, Dr. Peck does not think them warranted. 


What About Weed Control? 


During the past season the Roadway and Ballast 
committee observed weed spraying on some 700 miles 
of track and brush spraying on about 200 miles. In 


A. S. Krefting, assistant chief engineer, Soo Line; and 
S. P. Berg, who is chief engineer of the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic. 


addition, many more miles have beeu checked after 
application. From these observations it appears that 
early spring application of the so-called soil-sterilant 
type of weed killers gave better and more depend- 
able results than later applications. This was espe- 
cially noticeable where this procedure had been fol- 
lowed for two or more years. 

Two New Chemicals. It was reported that two 
new chemicals have shown promise in some railroad 
tests, and further study is advocated. These are 
Dalapon, a product of the Dow Chemical Company, 
and Du Pont Weed Killer D. The first is a liquid 
grass killer and the second is a wettable powder 
similar to CMU. 

Asphalt Ballast Installation. ‘he ore-half mile 
of asphalt-penetrated ballast with a seal coat  in- 
stalled on the Illinois Central near Manteno, III, has 
now been in service 10 years. The Roadway and 
Ballast committee states that this test section indi- 
cates that such treatment is practical and beneficial. 
Figures for nine years show an average annual main- 
tenance saving of 207 man-hours of labor. At present 
rates this saving is more than sufficient to pay the 
initial construction costs, including materials. 

During its service the asphalt ballast section 
drained well and kept out dust and cinders. Con- 
sequently there was less “pumping” than on conven- 
tional track—an item reflected by maintenance costs. 
The greatest saving—and one to which no thought 
had been given at the start of the test—is on ties. 
The seal coat of asphalt and screenings has proved 
extremely beneficial in sealing checks and splits. 


Attack on Tie Costs 


The Ties committee presented tie statistics for 
1952 as compiled annually by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. This statement showed that the 
average cost of ties increased in all regions, ranging 
from 8 cents in the Southwestern region to 67 cents 
in the New England region, the average increase in 
1952 over 1951 in the United States being about 30 
cents each. 

From a survey by the Committee on Economics 
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R. L. Fox, division engineer, Southern; W. H. Huffman, 
assistant engineer of maintenance for the Chicago & 
North Western. 


of Railway Labor on the methods, equipment and 
organization used to replace ties, it was found that 
failed ties are inspected at least twice before re- 
moval, once by the section foreman and then by 
either the roadmaster or track supervisor, and in 
many cases, a third time by other officers. On five 
roads where specially organized and equipped tie 
gangs are used, savings of 22 to 47 per cent are 
reported, as compared with renewing ties by section 
laborers with hand tools. This is attributed to the use 
of mechanical equipment and also to the fact that 
gangs which perform tie renewals every day become 
more skilled and adept than those used only period- 
ically for that purpose. 

Cost Cut $1.00 on Santa Fe. The Railway La- 
bor committee inspected a special tie-renewal gang 
of 40 men organized on the Santa Fe to find a more 
economical method of making routine maintenance 
renewals without a track raise as ordinarily handled 
by section forces.* Equipped with a spike puller, a 
rail lifter, a tie remover, a tie-bed scarifier, a tie 
inserter, and two spike hammer machines, this gang 
renewed ties at the rate of 0.742 man-hours per tie, 
which compares with 1.211 man-hours when done 
by section forces. Including the wages of the laborers, 
machine operators, timekeeper, foreman, machine 
depreciation, fuel and oil, the cost was $1.40 per tie 
as compared with $2.40 when done by section forces. 

Railroading in the Past. Supplementing the re- 
port of the Railway Labor committee was an address 
by J. S. McBride, retired chief engineer, C&EI, in 
which he related how railroads were constructed and 
maintained when he first started railroading, The 
strides made in materials, practices and labor-saving 
equipment since those early days were sharply 
pointed up by his address. 

Substitute Ties. The necessity for finding a 
good substitute crosstie is less urgent now than at 
any time during the past 40 years because of the 
improvement made in preserving processes and re- 
cent developments in methods for reducing mechan- 
ical wear, said the Tie committee. Even if the high 


“- “Mechanized Tie-Renewal Gang” in the August 24, 1953, Railway 
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From the Central of Georgia—R. H. Gilkey, division en- 
gineer, Savannah; and G. W. Benson, superintendent of 
bridges, Macon, 


price of timber continues, it added, no ties of sub- 
stitute material have been found that can compete 
with fully pressure-treated wood ties, either in first 
cost or annual depreciation. 


Progress in Track 


The Committee on Track is continuing its investi- 
gation of test installations of tie plates on the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific near Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., to develop information on plate cutting 
and bending. From biennial measurements made in 
June 1953, the committee found that the tie abrasion 
values were too small to develop the effect of various 
design features, such as the length and thickness of 
the tie plates. Also, there was no indication of per- 
manent bending in the plates and apparently, it said, 
there has been insufficient dishing out of the ties 
under the rail base and loss in section of the plates 
by corrosion to cause even the thinnest plate to 
become permanently bent. 

In an address supplementing the report, 5S. K. 
Coburn, chemical engineer, Engineering Division, 
A.A.R., described the study he is making toward a 
solution of the corrosion problem created by brine 
drippings on track and structures. Using chemicals 
and small metal specimens under controlled experi- 
mental conditions, he has devised a method for re- 
producing corrosion in a minimum of time so data 
may be developed for effective inhibition, 

Hold-Down Fastenings. The Track committee 
began tests in 1947 to determine the effectiveness 
and economy of several types of hold-down fasten- 
ings, tie pads, ete., for increasing the service life of 
ties by minimizing plate cutting and reducing the 
frequency of regaging and readzing curves. It re- 
ported that new sections were added to this test 
track, near East Bernstadt, Ky., on the L&N. One 
section, a rail-length long, included a coating or 
“smear,” designated Ankor Seel, made by the Ruber- 
oid Company, which is a fibered coal tar product 
that was paddled on the adzed tie surfaces. 

Another new test section, covering 10 creosoted 
oak ties, ineluded tie plates placed in connection 
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with relaying the rail at which time the plates were 
spotted by a Dun-Rite gaging machine. This test 
includes plates having two cut line spikes and two 
Nordberg creosoted hardwood maple pegs in_ the 
anchor-spike positions. 

A third new test section, containing 24 creosoted 
oak ties, was installed for investigating a relatively 
new product designated Protek-Tie. This is a cut- 
back asphalt with asbestos fiber and rust inhibitors, 
manufactured by the Nox-Rust Corporation, which 
was paddled on each adzed surface. 

While the committee remarked that no final con- 
clusions can yet be made from the six-year test of 
the remainder of this test track, it did note that 


Two delegates representing the Illinois Central—E. A. 
Johnson, assistant engineer of bridges; and M. Block, 
engineer of bridges. 


several of the special fastenings have demonstrated 
their efficiency for reducing tie wear to amounts 
well under that of cut-spike construction. Another 
important advantage it noted was that special anchor 
spikes are superior to cut spikes in holding gage on 
curves. The tie coatings have continued to be effec- 
tive in retaining a higher moisture content in the 
tops of the ties, which in turn maintains a more 
uniform distribution of the moisture content 
throughout the depth of the ties. 

Tie Pads. From an inspection of this same test 
track, the Track committee concluded that, although 
the tie pads with few exceptions were in good con- 
dition and performing satisfactorily, the economy 


A.R.E.A. COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Following is a list of the 22 A.R.E.A. standing 
committees, and its one special committee, giving 
the chairman and vice-chairman in charge of each 
committee’s work during the past year. Directly fol- 
lowing the close of the convention, seven of the chair- 
men (each indicated by an asterisk), having served 
the regular three-year period, relinquished their 
duties, the chairmanship in all cases being assumed 
by the vice-chairman. The list follows: 

Roadway and Ballast—B, H. Crosland (chair- 
man), assistant chief engineer, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, Springfield, Mo.; J. A. Noble (vice-chairman), 
chief engineer, Western Lines, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Amarillo, Tex. 

Ties—?P. D. Brentlinger (chairman), forester, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; L. C. Collister (vice- 
chairman), superintendent treating plant, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Rail—<. J. Code (chairman), assistant chief engi- 
neer—engineer of tests, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
B. R. Meyers (vice-chairman), chief engineer, Chica- 
go & North Western, Chicago. 

Track—L. L. Adams (chairman), chief engineer, 
Louisville & Nashville, Louisville, Ky.; W. E. Cornell 
(vice-chairman), engineer of track, New York, Chica- 
go & St. Louis, Cleveland. 

Buildings—J. B. Schaub* (chairman), assistant 


engineer bridges, Illinois Central, Chicago; O. W. 
Stephens (vice-chairman), assistant to chief engi- 
neer, Delaware & Hudson, Albany, N.Y. 

Wood Bridges and Trestles—C. H. Newlin* 
(chairman), bridge and building supervisor, South- 
ern, Bristol, Va.; W. C. Howe (vice-chairman), 
engineer bridges and buildings, Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, Greenville, Pa. 

Masonry—W. R. Wilson (chairman), assistant 
engineer, bridge department, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Chicago; M. S. Norris (vice-chairman), 
regional engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Highways—W. C. Pinschmidt (chairman), engi- 
neering assistant to vice-president construction and 
maintenance, Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, Va.; 
C. I. Hartsell (vice-chairman), division engineer, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Saginaw, Mich. 

Records and Accounts—H. N. Halper (chair- 
man), valuation engineer, Erie, Cleveland; L. W. 
Howard (vice-chairman), valuation engineer, Illinois 
Central, Chicago. 

Water, Oil and Sanitation Services—G. E. 
Martin*® (chairman), superintendent water service, 
Illinois Central, Chicago; H. L. McMullin (vice- 
chairman), engineer water supply, Texas & Pacific, 
Dallas. 

Yards and Terminals—J. N. Todd (chairman), 
superintendent scales and work equipment, Southern, 
Washington, D.C.; F. A. Hess (vice-chairman), assist- 
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of tie pads in extending tie life for a given added 
cost can not be determined with any great degree 
of accuracy until the service life of the pads has 
been established and the protection appraised. 

Looking at tie pads from the view of labor econ- 
omy, the Economics of Railway Labor committee 
reported that, although it had been able to obtain 
only a small amount of information on the specific 
savings to be derived through the use of tie pads, 
it is evident, from the number and character of the 
installations being made, that many railroads regard 
them as offering possibilities for savings. 


Rail Performance 


The Rail committee’s statistical report on rail 
failures indicates that mill performance has been 
good. Two transverse fissures originating from shatter 
cracks in control-cooled rail were reported; these 
were attributed to the fact that the rails were cooled 
in containers having improper lids, a condition now 
corrected, 

Nine transverse fissures from hot torn steel 
were reported found in control-cooled rails but, since 
these came from three mills which reheat their rail- 
steel blooms, it is believed that these rails came 
from blooms accidentally heated too hot for rolling 
into sound rails, 

Web failures within joint-bar limits, compound 
fissures and detail fractures continue to be the most 
prevalent types of failures occurring in control- 
cooled rail. The committee states that the large 
number of web failures found within joint-bar limits 
seem to be due to local conditions on various rail- 


roads and the increased use of supersonic devices 
for detecting bolt-hole and fillet cracks. 

What Causes Rail Shelling? That's what five 
task groups are still trying to find out. A subcom- 
mittee group is watching the performance of some 
experimental heat-treated rails laid on curves to see 
if that might give an answer, but so far no definite 
clue for the prevention of shelly spots and head 
checks has been disclosed. 

Another group, under R, E, Cramer, research as- 
sociate professor, University of Illinois, is making 
rolling-load tests on stress-relieved rail specimens, 
flame-hardened rails, high silicon rails, and electric- 
furnace steel rails. He reported that shelling in 
service appears to be due to wheel loads too heavy 
for the small area of contact between wheel and rail. 
As a result of the flow of steel, internal stresses are 
produced which the steel cannot withstand, He fur- 
ther stated that laboratory rolling-load tests indicate 
that stronger rail steel, such as higher silicon-steel 
rails, intermediate manganese chrome-vanadium 
alloy rails, or heat-treated rails, should give longer 
life before shelling develops in service. 

Another task force at Battelle Memorial Institute 
undertook to explore some factors that might influ- 
ence the formation of shelly failures. This group 
used mild steel and silver chloride, which possess 
properties similar to rail steel, for their tests. Evi- 
dence from rolling-load tests on these materials sug- 
gests that plastic deformation is the major culprit 
in shelly failures. Apparently rail life could be im- 
proved by design changes and by metallurgical 
changes which would limit plastic deformation. It 
was suggested that the use of lower wheel loads, 


ant chief engineer, the New York Central, Chicago. 

Iron and Steel Structures—J. F. Marsh (chair- 
man), engineer bridges, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, Chicago; A. R. Harris (vice-chairman), engi- 
neer of bridges, Chicago & North Western, Chicago. 

Economies of Railway Location and Opera- 
tion—J. W. Barriger* (chairman), vice-president, 
Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago; H. B. 
Christianson, Jr. (vice-chairman), assistant engineer, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago. 

Wood Preservation—W. F. Dunn, Sr.* (chair- 
man, deceased), tie and timber agent, Southern, 
Washington, D.C.; A. J. Loom (vice-chairman), gen- 
eral superintendent timber preservation, Northern 
Pacific, Brainerd, Minn. 

Contract Forms—G. W. Patterson (chairman), 
assistant chief engineer, Central Region, Pennsylva- 
nia, Pittsburgh; W. D. Kirkpatrick (vice chairman), 
assistant to chief engineer system, Missouri Pacific, 
St. Louis. 

Economics of Railway Labor—R. J. Gammie 
(chairman), chief engineer, Texas & Pacific, Dallas; 
D. E. Rudisill (vice-chairman), chief engineer main- 
tenance of way, Western Region, Pennsylvania, 
Chicago. 

Cooperative Relations with Universities— 
C. G. Grove* (chairman), chief engineer, Western 
Region, Pennsylvania, Chicago; R. J. Stone (vice- 
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chairman), vice-president operations, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, St. Louis. 

Waterways and Harbors—Arthur Anderson 
(chairman), special assistant engineer, New York 
Central, Chicago; A. L. Sams (vice-chairman), office 
engineer, Ilinois Central, Chicago. 

Maintenance-of-Way Work Equipment—N. 
W. Hutchison (chairman), engineer work equip- 
ment, Chesapeake & Ohio, Barboursville, W. Va.; 
A. W. Munt (vice-chairman), supervisor work equip- 
ment, Canadian Pacific, Toronto. 

Clearances—A, M. Weston (chairman), senior 
assistant engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore; 
E. R. Word (vice-chairman), assistant engineer, 
Iinois Central, Chicago. 

Waterproofing—T. M. von Sprecken  (chair- 
man), assistant to chief engineer, Southern, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Henry Seitz (vice-chairman), design- 
ing engineer of bridges and buildings, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Baltimore. 

Impact and Bridge Stresses—F. S. Birkenwald 
(chairman), engineer bridges, Southern, Cincinnati; 
M. J. Plumb (vice-chairman), assistant engineer, New 
York Central, Chicago. 

Special Committee on Continuous Welded 
Rail—H. B. Christianson* (chairman), special engi- 
neer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Chi- 
cago; L. F. Racine (vice-chairman), chief engineer, 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, Lafayette, Ind. 
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larger wheels, and higher-strength material should 
prove to be quite effective in this direction, 

Another task force under M. M. Frocht, research 
professor of mechanics, and director of experimen- 
tal stress analysis, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
attacked the problem through a three-dimensional 
photoelastic investigation, using models of Fosterite 
and Bakelite. 

The complete state of stress due to wheel contact 
pressure along five significant lines was studied in 
Fosterite models of the head of a railroad rail sub- 
jected to vertical loads and horizontal thrust. In 
this study the actual principal stresses were deter- 
mined by a new method which combines frozen 
stresses with an extension of the shear-difference 
method to three-dimensions. This is described as the 
first application of this new technique to a major 
practical problem. 

Is More Welded Rail Being Laid? The Special 
Committee on Continuous Welded Rail reported that 
about 43 miles of track was laid with welded rail in 
1952, making a total mileage of more than 290 miles 
laid from 1933 to 1952 inclusive. This committee also 
reported that the Matisa Equipment Corporation 
furnished some specimens of 131-lb. and 132-lb. elec- 
tric flash butt-welded rails to the University of IIli- 
nois laboratory for testing. While all the tests on 
these specimens indicated that they were satisfactory, 
the committee wanted more test specimens before 
drawing final conclusions on the electric flash welds. 

Reports from 23 roads which have continuous 
welded rails in their tracks indicate that secondary 
batter has not been a problem. The great majority 
of these roads reported that, disregarding those lo- 
cated on soft track, the welds have been entirely 
maintenance free. It is interesting to note the report 
of two roads that during the past year they had 
ballasted tangent track, on which welded rail was 
laid, at a time when the temperatures were at least 
20 deg. above that which prevailed when the rail 
was laid, with no unusual difficulties. 

Can Joint Bar Failures Be Cut? Because there 
has been a wide variation in test results conducted 
on joint bars, the Rail committee does not want to 


G. W. Neal, superintendent, Chattahoochee Valley; and A. 
B. Chaney, assistant chief engineer, maintenance, Missouri 
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draw any definite conclusicns, but it did make some 
general observations, Mechanical properties of serv- 
ice-failed bars indicate the material in a high per- 
centage of the bars does not come up to specification 
requirements, primarily showing a yield point below 
70,000 p.s.i. The material quality and proper heat 
treatment apparently are of prime importance for 
the reduction of joint bar failures, it said. 


Modernizing a Freighthouse 


A report of the Buildings committee dealt with 
this subject. It tells how to improve the floors. what 
types of doors to use and their operation, and gives 
tips on the lighting, communications, service shop, 
locker and lunchroom facilities, cooper shop, plat- 
form offices, scales, monorails, and fire protection 
which may be incorporated in the improvements. 

New Building Materials. The Committee on 
Buildings also presented a report on the new mate- 
rials available for buildings. These include plastic 
wallpaper, corrugated translucent plastic panels, re- 
claimed rubber for walks and driveways, decorative 
wood veneers on plywood, louvre windows, non-skid 
rubber floor paint, lightweight concrete, and a fire 
detector. 

Can Laminated Timber Be Treated? It can, 
says the Wood Preservation committee, if the mate- 
rial is treated before lamination and if proper tim- 
ing is observed between preparing the final surfaces 
for gluing and the gluing operation, This timing 
should not be more than 24 hours before gluing 
where water-borne preservatives are used and not 
more than 8 hours where oil-borne preservatives are 
used, Phenol-resorcinol adhesives seem to be most 
suitable. 

The theory has been advanced that, with the prac- 
tically 100 per cent penetration that ean be obtained 
by preservatively treating thin boards and then glu- 
ing, possibly total net absorption of a laminated 
product can be somewhat less, or at the most not 
greater, than the total absorption of a solid piece 
and still give better resistance to decay. 


Why Do Timbers Fail Suddenly? The behavior 
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under repeated loadings of timbers of sizes common- 
ly used in railroad bridges and trestles is a subject 
being investigated by the Wood Bridges and Trestles 
committee. J. L. Leggett, Jr., associate professor of 
civil engineering, University of Kentucky, is con- 
ducting what are believed to be the world’s first 
fatigue bending and static bending tests on bridge 
timbers. The initial tests are largely exploratory but 
he reports that failures which occur in horizontal 
shear will be sudden, without visible indication of 
stress, such as an appreciable increase in deflection. 

Results so far from the tests direct attention to 
the relative weakness of timber in horizontal shear 
as compared with its high strength in fiber stress in 
bending. Shear failures will generally originate at 
that end of a stringer which has the least overhang 
beyond its support. 

Can Bridges Be Made Fireproof? At present no 
recognized procedures are available for the appraisal 
of fire-retardant coatings offered for protection 
against timber bridge fires. To remedy this situation 
the Wood Bridges and Trestles committee is col- 
laborating with the A.A.R. research staff to develop 
performance test standards, first for evaluating fire- 
retardant coatings, and later for impregnation treat- 
ments of wood for exposed structures and service. 
These tests have created considerable interest in the 
paint and chemical industry and a number of com- 
panies are reported to be attacking the problem. 

Conserving Labor and Material. To be success- 
ful a program of salvaging and reclaiming timber 
and fastenings must be a planned joint venture of 
the engineering and stores departments of a railroad. 
There must be a policy established as to what is to 
be salvaged and reclaimed and for what purpose. It 
is evident, says the Wood Bridges and Trestles com- 
mittee, that salvaging materials is not in itself con- 
servation unless the material is employed for some 
useful purpose. 


Better Concrete Is Target 


Continuing its investigation of methods for im- 
proving the quality of concrete and mortars, the 
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Masonry committee directed its recent efforts toward 
the elimination of the expansion and pattern crack- 
ing of concrete. This is associated with the alkali- 
aggregate reaction, one of several recognized causes 
of concrete deterioration. 

From its studies the committee determined that 
the materials which appeared most effective in re- 
ducing expansion resulting from the alkali-aggregate 
reaction are copper sulfate, the lithium salts and 
gas-entraining substances such as aluminum powder, 
various proteins and proprietary air-entraining 
agents. The best means of avoiding or minimizing 
the abnormal expansion and pattern cracking is the 
selection of non-reactive aggregates. If this is not 
possible, the committee continued, the use of re- 
stricted alkali in the cement or certain proved poz- 
zolanic admixtures has been found to be effective 
in eliminating this type of deterioration. 

Are Bridge Slabs Over-Designed? Because pre- 
vious field testing indicated that current A.R.E.A. 
specifications provide for an excess of bar rein- 
forcement, the Impact and Bridge Stresses com- 
mittee had a full-size railroad slab designed in ac- 
cordance with these specifications and then tested it 
to failure. While the slab was being tested the 
stresses in the concrete and reinforcement were 
measured for the complete range of loading. Also 
tested to failure were a new slab, designed in ae- 
cordance with the ultimate-load theory; another slab 
prestressed by pretensioning and designed in accord- 
ance with current recommended practices; and two 
slabs over 40 years old, both recently removed from 
service on the Burlington because of deterioration. 

Observations during the testing of these slabs show 
that the two old slabs, which carried a load over 
three and a half times their design load, carried 
about the same ultimate load, indicating a consist- 
ency of carrying capacity notwithstanding the fact 
that one slab showed considerably more deteriora- 
tion than the other and had a substantial amount of 
concrete spalled off at many locations, particularly 
along the edge of the center third of the span, leav- 
ing many of the reinforcing bars exposed. 

A comparison of the ultimate load carried by the 
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slab of the regular A.R.E.A, design and those carried 
by the ultimate-load and prestressed slabs shows that 
the three slabs sustained approximately the same 
load. 

This is considered as being outstanding as all 
three slabs were designed by a different theory. 

Painting Steel Surfaces. The Iron and Steel 
(Continued on page 103) 


Manual Revisions 


Owing to the critical review given by all committees to 
Manual material prior to its reprinting in 1953, only a few 
miner revisions to the existing text were recommended this 
year along with a number of new specifications and recom- 
mended practices, Some of the new specifications were of- 
fered only for comment and criticism with the view of re- 
submitting them in revised form next year for the inclusion 
in the Manual, while others were for action by this year’s 
convention, Some of the more important specifications and 
recommended practices offered by the committees were as 
follows: 

Roadway and Ballast—Prompted by an_ increasing 
number of explosions occurring in recent years in high- 
pressure gas and oil lines, this committee made a study 
of the current Manual material relating to underground 
pipeline crossings carrying flammable materials. Because 
that material did not cover high-pressure lines, the com- 
mittee prepared and last year presented tentative Specifica- 
tions for Pipeline Crossings Under Railway Tracks for 
flammable substances. These specifications, with minor re- 
visions, were submitted this year for adoption as Manual 
material to replace the existing text under Section A, 

The committee also rewrote the current text under Physi- 
cal Properties of Earth Materials, added new Specifica- 
tions for Test Borings, and new material on Methods of 
Protecting Against Drifting Snow and Opening Snow Block- 
ades, which was in three parts, i.e., Protection Against 
Drifting Snow and Opening Snow Blockades, Specifica- 
tions for Wood-Slat Portable Snow Fences, and Methods of 
Protection Against Drifting Sand—all for comment and 
criticism prior to preparation and submittal of a final re- 
port next year for adoption and publication in the Manual. 

Rail—This committee recommended the adoption of the 
140PS rail section and of the Pennsylvania’s 140PS head- 


contact joint bar with specified drillings as A.R.E.A. stand- 
ards. A design of a headfree bar is being prepared for 
this rail section and will be submitted at a later meeting 
for adoption. 

Track—Because the special parts required have not 
proved economical, the committee recommended the with- 
drawal of the plan of Guard Rails of Tee Rail Design and 
Planed Flares and Canted Plates. The committee also 
studied the plans for paved street turnouts, frogs and 
switches in the Portfolio of Trackwork Pians with respect 
to the various ranges of wheel bases and flanged wheels 
now being used on diesel and steam locomotives, and to 
provide details for tee-rail connections on the switches and 
mates because girder rails are not generally available. As 
a result this committee presented five new plans to replace 
the five current ones. 

Buildings—Two tentative specifications, which were 
presented last year for comments and criticisms, were re- 
submitted this year with minor revisions for adoption and 
publication in the Manual. These were Application of 
Asbestos-Cement Siding, Shingles and Clapboards and 
Pile Foundations for Railway Buildings. 

Wood Bridges and Trestles—Since more and more 
glued laminated lumber is being used by the building in- 
dustry and the results of test installations of glued lami- 
nated bridges have been gratifying, the committee prepared 
Specifications for Structural Glued Laminated Lumber and 
presented them to the convention for comment and criticism 
with the view of submitting them next year for inclusion 
in the Manual. 

Masonry—Because railroad engineers believe that rein- 
forced concrete culvert pipe for railroad applications should 
meet higher test load and reinforcement requirements than 
are provided by present A.S.T.M. specifications, this com- 
mittee prepared a tentative draft of Specifications for Re- 
inforced Concrete Culvert Pipe and invited comments and 
criticisms with the idea that these specifications will be 
offered for adoption next year as Manual material. 

Highways—After studying the principles concerning 
the location of highways parallel with railways as now 
in the Manual, the committee submitted recommended 
principles to cover the location of highways parallel with 
the railways in physically restricted areas to be added 
to Article 3, Rural Areas. 

Water, Oil and Sanitation Services-—After review- 
ing and condensing previous committee work and incorpo- 
rating new material, this committee submitted recommenda- 
tions for Railway Sewage Disposal Facilities for inclusion 
in the Manual under Part 8—Sanitation. 

Yards and Terminals—Last year this committee sub- 
mitted information on Store Facilities, Including Reclama- 
tion, Scrap and Material Yards, which it resubmitted this 
year for adoption and inclusion in the Manual. 

Iron and Steel Structures—This committee submitted 
a report last year dealing with the verification and modifi- 
cation of the design data in the Specifications for Corru- 
gated Structural Plate Pipe, which was resubmitted this 
year for adoption as Manual material. 

Contract Forms—A Form of Agreement for Wire or 
Cable Line Crossings which was submitted last year for 
comments and criticisms was resubmitted this year for in- 
clusion in the Manual. This committee also submitted two 
tentative forms, one for a Form of Agreement Covering 
Subsurface Rights to Mines Under Railway Carrier Prop- 
erty, and the other on a Form of Lease for Development 
of Oil and Gas on Railway Land, The intention is to 
present these forms a year hence for adoption. 

On motions made from the convention floor, all the 
recommendations mentioned aboye were approved. 
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The new D8 has more drawbar horsepower... horsepower 
that works for you. 


¢ The new D8 is compact...it retains the maneuverability 
needed in tractor applications. CATERPILLA 


e The new D8 is versatile...matched to Caterpillar-designed REGISTERED TRADE MARK ® 
Bulldozers, Scrapers, Rippers and Pipe Layers. 


¢ The new D8 is also a pusher...available attachments make 
this machine a powerful push tractor. 
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The new high performance of the Caterpillar D8 Tractor stems 
from the 185 HP, 1200 RPM diesel engine. Important new fea- 
tures, built into the time-tested and job-proved Caterpillar de- 
sign, contribute to longer engine life and decreased operating 
costs as well as higher power. See your Caterpillar Dealer for all 
the reasons why the D8 is a better value. 


Only Caterpillar offers you the long 
life and low maintenance costs of the 
oil clutch, This advanced design feature of the D8 has already set new records 
of performance and owner satisfaction on dozens of tough jobs in all parts of 
the world. It’s another example of Caterpillar’s leadership in developing equip- 


ment for you. 


¢ 150 Drawbar Horsepower 

¢ New Long Life Engine Features 

¢ Exclusive Oil Clutch 

¢ Flywheel Clutch Booster 

¢ New High-Strength Frame 

¢ “Hi-Electro” hardened track grouser tips 
¢ Self-energizing Steering Clutches 

¢ New, Large Air Cleaner 

Weight 38,155 lbs. (shipping weight) 
Compact Fuel Injection Equipment 
Double Universal Joint to Protect Clutch 
and Transmission Bearings 


Your Caterpillar Dealer, with genuine Cater- and production capabilities. Call on him for 
pillar parts, factory-trained service personnel complete details. For power, production and 
and competent application counsel, is ready profit, make your next tractor a new D8... 
to show you the advantages of the new D8 the boss of the crawlers. 

Tractor. He can...and will...prove its power Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from page 100) 

Structures committee reported it had reviewed and 
approved a chapter on “Painting of Railroad Struc- 
tures” and another on “Specifications for Surface 
Preparations, Pretreatment and Paint Application,” 
which are part of a new painting manual produced 
by the Steel Structures Painting Council. In an ad- 
dress supplementing this report, Joseph Bigos, di- 
rector of research for the council, discussed the clean- 
ing and painting of railroad bridges, including hand 
and power cleaning and painting, and detergent- 
saturated steam cleaning. 


Work Equipment Developments 


The Committee on Maintenance-of-Way Work 
Equipment reported that 21 new machines and 5 
attachments have been made available during the 
past year. Improvements were reported made on two 
existing machines, and the committee suggested im- 
provements that should be made to five other exist- 
ing machines to make them more useful. 

Why Not Have Trained Mechanics? The time 
is long past, says the Work Equipment committee, 
when a “handy man” can maintain the many com- 
plicated and expensive machines now in use on the 
railroads. It is imperative that some definite method 
of training both field and shop work-equipment me- 
chanics be placed in effect. 

It is the committee’s feeling that a road work- 
equipment mechanic is the better for some prior 
shop training, and a shop mechanic is the better 
if he has had some practical training in how the 
equipment he repairs is used in the field. Both 
classes of mechanics need the benefit of occasional 
schooling by trained manufacturers’ servicemen, 

Maintenance of Highway Vehicles. Since the 
railroads have purchased large fleets of trucks and 
passenger cars, these vehicles must now be considered 
as definite necessities and important enough to be 
in serviceable condition at all times, First, preven- 
tive steps must be taken to minimize failures, and 
these initial steps are the direct responsibility of the 
drivers, said the Work Equipment committee. 
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C. L. Burkart, F. Burkart Manufacturing Company; B, R. 
Perkins, senior assistant engineer, Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 


The committee suggested that major repairs and 
overhauling, including repainting, should be con- 
centrated and performed at a central shop, Ordi- 
narily these repairs can be made more economically 
by company mechanics. However, where there is no 
local repair shop equipped with the required tools 
and machines, or when the central shop is a great 
distance from headquarters, it is often more eco- 
nomical to have repairs made commercially. 


Classification Yards 


While recognizing that individual operating prob- 
lems, owing to differences in the character and flow 
of traffic, require a variation in the arrangement of 
receiving and departure yards in relation to a hump 
classification yard, the Yards and Terminals com- 
mittee presented diagrams for nine arrangements 
and discussed their advantages and disadvantages. 

Waterfront Terminal Requisites, In a report 
dealmg with the general aspects and features of 
waterfront terminals, the Yards and Terminals com- 
mittee discussed the need for a storage yard to hold 
cars while waiting their turn at loading and unload- 
ing and, in addition, suggested that a classification 
yard, a ground storage yard and a car-repair yard 
might be provided if required by traffic, 

This report also discussed the arrangement of 
tracks along the wharf or on a pier and suggested, 
if commodities such as coal, grain or bananas are 
usually handled at the wharf or piers, that conveyors, 
pipe lines, car dumpers, high-capacity cranes, hop- 
pers and other similar equipment be considered. 


Effect of Dieselization 


What economies in maintenance-of-way and strue- 
tures labor does the use of diesel locomotives have 
as compared with steam locomotives? The Commit- 
tee on Economics of Railway Labor made a survey 
on this question and from the replies received came 
up with the following statements: 

Diesel operation has little effect on rail wear 


(Continued on page 105) 
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E. E. Crowley, division engineer, Delaware & Hudson; E. 
L. Anderson, chief engineer, St. Louis-San Francisco. 


(Continued from page 103) 

on tangent track as compared with steam operation: 
however, there is some indication of slightly in- 
creased wear on the high rails of curves of 4 deg. or 
more. A considerable reduction in rail surface bends 
is noticeable, While driver burns have decreased in 
number they have increased in depth, but, with the 
fewer train stops required by diesels, there is an 
overall increase in the average gross tons handled 
by diesels over rail ultimately removed because of 
driver burns. 

Observation to date indicates that diesel operation 
does not materially affect  rail-end batter, head 
checks, shelly spots, corrugation, fillet cracks, head- 
and-web separations, or joint bar failures. The oper- 
ation of diesel locomotives has very little, if any, 
effect on crossties, bridge ties, and bridge timber 
and piling. Some reduction in the maintenance of 
ballast is apparent with the reduction in the rate of 
fouling, and the reduction in the number of stops 
required for fuel and water. 

Effect on Yards and Terminals. The outstand- 
ing effect of dieselization was reported by the Yards 
and Terminals committee to be the centralization of 
locomotive repair work at a few key points on each 
railroad system, and the elimination of remote shops. 

Any Questions on Diesel Servicing? The in- 
creasing number of diesel-electric locomotives owned 
by the railroads during the past 10 years has resulted 
in a large number of problems arising from the 
servicing of these units In a comprehensive report 
on this subject the Yards and Terminals committee 
described many solutions that have been worked out. 


Water and Sanitation 


Although most roads are using and obtaining ex- 
cellent results from alkaline chromates as corrosion 
inhibitors for diesel cooling systems, the Water, Oil 
and Sanitation committee reported there is an in- 
terest in alternate types of inhibitors owing to pos- 
sible skin irritations from the chromates. The com- 
mittee stated that some roads are making tests with 
proprietary compounds consisting basically of ni- 
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trate-borax mixtures, but so far no instances have 
been reported of the same complete inhibition, on 
locomotives known to be difficult to inhibit, as 
those secured with the alkaline-chromate com- 
pounds, 

What to Bo with Railway Wastes. The separa- 
tion of oil from liquid wastes is more of a preblem 
for roads operating diesel power than those using 
steam engines, although the roads using residual oil 
for steam power experience considerable difficulty in 
the separation of the heavy fuel oil from waste water. 
One complication of the water pollution problem is 
the waste water from cleaning operations, which not 
only contains diesel fuel oil, emulsions and cleaning 
compounds used when cleaning, but also the silt and 
solid matter removed from the surfaces that have 
been cleaned. The Water, Oil and Sanitation com- 
mittee suggested the desirability of using settling 
basins, the classification and separation of wastes, 
and some pretreatment prior to the use of any 
final separation method. 


Economical Train Speeds 


One of the assignments of the Committee on Eco- 
nomics of Railway Location and Operation was to 
determine the effects of higher speed on railway 
revenues, operating expenses and charges to capital 
account. 

Using the well-known Davis formula for caleulat- 
ing the resistance of locomotives and cars, the com- 
mittee presented three tables which analyzed the 
diesel-engine horsepower required for hauling trains 
at various speeds and on various grades, It was 
demonstrated that improvements in actual run- 
ning time require large capital expenditures and, 
therefore, for economy, the maximum speed should 
be kept as low as can be done consistently and still 
meet truck competition. 


Young Engineers Still Wanted 


The Committee on Cooperative Relations with 
Universities reported on its efforts during the past 
year for engendering a greater interest among col- 
lege and university students in the science of trans- 
portation. 

Quite a few members of this committee made 
addresses in this regard before student groups, 
some speaking more than once. Noting a need for 
literature presenting a more attractive picture of a 
future in railroading as a career, the committee is 
developing a brochure suitable for both the high 
school and college undergraduate levels. 

A new drafting material has been made available 
to engineers during the past year, said the Records 
and Accounts committee. This is a glass cloth which 
can be given various sensitized coatings to make it 
suitable for use as tracing cloth for ink or pencil, 
or for pencil only, or as cloth for seribing with a 
pointed instrument, for Van Dyke prints, for am- 
monia-developed prints, or for photographie repro- 
ductions, It is expensive, however, costing more than 
four to five times that of other good materials, 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 


In thousands of railroad installations through- 
out the country, Johns-Manville Asbestos con- 
struction materials are helping to reduce 
construction and maintenance costs. 

By combining strong, durable asbestos fibres 
with another permanent material—portland 
cement—Johns-Manville has succeeded in devel- 
oping a variety of construction materials that are 
long-lasting, fireproof and highly resistant to 
corrosion, These products need no preservative 
treatment, require little if any maintenance. 

Illustrated are six Johns-Manville asbestos- 
cement products that are widely used in construc- 
tion. For further information about these, or 
other J-M products for railroad use, write to 
Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 


Smoothgrain® Asbestos Siding. 
Smooth-surfaced with grained 
appearance; silicone sealed against 
moisture, rigid, pre-punched for 
nailing. Available in 7 different col- 
ors and in white. 


Flexstone® Asbestos Roofing. The 
most enduring, and economical type 
of roof protection. This built-up 
reofing resists weather, wear and 
the drying-out action of the sun. 


a 


Johns-Manville 
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Corrugated Asbestos Transite.® 
Large, strong sheets are easy to 
apply. Ideal for roofs and sidewalls 
of buildings, such as freight houses 
and diesel shops. 


American Colonial Shingles. Each 
shingle equivalent to 5 ordinary 
roofing shingles. Pre-punched for 
nailing, self-aligning, easy and quick 
to apply. Handsome grained effect 
in 9 beautiful colors. 


Asbestos Flexboord.® Large sheets 
can be used indoors or out for new 
building or remodelling. Easy to 
handle, flexible, fireproof. Needs no 
paint for preservation. 


Transite® Asbestos-Cement Pipe. 
Completely non-metallic, it won't 
rust or rot. Resists corrosion. Light 
in weight, easy to install. Used for 
water and sewage lines. 


96 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO TRANSPORTATION 
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567 Engine 
Modernization 


Only EMD’s ‘c" Liner Application gives 


you ALL these advantages: 


* Replaceable wear ring in lower pilot bore with greater wear- 
ing area—protects crankcase from wear, controls liner movement 
in pilot bore, avoids need for weld build-up of crankcase pilot 
bores. 


* Full length water jackets for more complete liner cooling, no 
“hot spots” to cause lube oil oxidation. 


* Easily removable water inlet manifold— permits expansion 
of manifold, eliminates difficulties found with manifolds welded 
to crankcase. 


* Tight-bolted flange couplings guard against water leaks. 


* Water inlet jumper design eliminates large, expensive water 


seals at lower liner pilot bores. 


«HEN YOU take edvantage of machining at engine overhaul periods. sf 
__Electro-Motive’s 567 engine con You get all the advantages of fac- gj 


version you get more than simply ete ' 
water manifolding and of field-tested, proved 


troublesome water seals, 

You get liners with larger upper pilot And you retain parts interchange- 
diameters which can save a $1500 bility which keeps operating costs 
welding, stress-relieving and machin- down and means you lengthen the 


ing job because simple machining 
establishes new tolerances between 
crankcase and new liner diameter. 


You get replaceable wearringsthat pro- 
tect lower pilot bore from wear, save 
_ expensive welding, stress-relieving and 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE Division 
GENERAL MOTORS 


La Grange, [linois + Home of the Locomotive 


period between major engine overhauls. 
So why not benefit by all these ad- 
vantages? Y ou’ll be money ahead with 
Flectro-Motive's 567 engine conver- 
sion. For full details call in your Electra 
Motive representative or write: 


in Conada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, London, Orion 
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New 


Great Lakes Region 


A 


Central Eastern Region 


Region, Koad and Year 
Boston & Maine 

N. Y.,N. & Held. 
& Hudson... . 
Lack. & Weatern 
Vrie.. 


Deil., 
Grand Trunk Western. 
Lahigh Valley........ 
New York Central 

New York, Chic. & St. L. 


Pitts. & Lake Exie. 


Baltimore & Ohio........ 


Central of New Jersey 
Chicago & Vastern Ill 
Vigin, Joliet & Kastern 
Pennsylvania System 
Heading 

Western Maryland 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Norfolk & Western 


Northwestern Region 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Ceutral of Georgia 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Central, . 
Louisville & Nashville 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis 
Seaboard Air Line 


Southern 


Hessemer & Lake 


Chieago & North Western ..... 


Chicago Great Western... 
Chie., Milw., St. P. & Pac, 
Chie., St. P., Minn 


Great Northern,......... 


& 8S. Fe (inel 
F. and 
& Quincy 


Chis. 
Chic., Rook 1. & Pac. ... 
Denver & KR. G. Wu 
Southern Pacitic 
Union Pecific.... 


Weatern Pacific 


Kausas City Southern. ... 
Mo.-Kena.-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacific® 
Texas & Pacific. 
St. Louis-San Francisco. 
St. Louis Southw. Lines... 


Texas & Now Orirans... 


& Omaha 
Duluth, Missabe & tron Range 


Minneap., St. & 5.8. M. 
Northern Pacific. . sess 


Taternational-Gt. Northern*.... 


6 585 
13.09% 
13.072 
8.831 
8.832 
7 
901 
405 
2.333 
8065 
8.058 
9 82) 
9 824 
1.190 
1,199 
1,104 
1,104 

HHO 

RRO 
3.230 
4,230 
6917 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railways — Selected Items 


Train- 
miles 
245,930 
264,998 
230,984 
308,259 
192,263 


217,961 


2,469 623 


503 BOS 


1,484,332 
1,607, 


40 ‘612 2 
119,503 
133,428 
89,126 
95,050 


2,632,431 


Locomotive- Miles 


Principal 
an 
helper 
249,829 
271,635 
280,990 
308 684 
197 598 
218,007 
274,233 
294,295 
543,950 
579 973 
260,957 
275,630 
221,460 
227,444 
2,520,317 
2,801,407 
705,547 
814,522 
69,119 
80,951 
501 B47 
509,074 
1,624,671 


1,795 


52633 
128,666 
135,808 
119,503 


3,090 664 3. 


335,903 
370,156 
170,913 
197,55 
1,169,022 
1,294,467 
650 BOB 
675 B87 
778,459 
855,948 
188 385 
201,373 
304,431 
326 823 
1,415,205 
620,499 
942,348 
994,503 
184,247 
201,263 
620,349 
664,945 
942,408 
1,035,290 
669 B96 
750,333 
134,694 
142.731 
1,016 886 
1,099,591 
168,040 


B94 251 


= 
ts 


1,193,606 
1,336,737 
666 346 
712,054 
778,465 
855,966 
188,412 
208,671 
304,431 
326,823 
420,161 
1,626,629 
982,358 
047,427 
188,709 
204,986 
620,349 
664,945 
942,448 
1,035,333 

672,125 

754,713 

134,694 

143,203 
1,033,910 
1,129,845 
170,111 
193,633 

38,149 

44,320 
£010,024 
100,491 
378,829 
398,023 
863,310 
871,493 


7 2,463,423 


188,035 
240.522 
805.541 
1,016,129 
294,795 
395,77 


286 


J 
2,812,602 


7,125 


Light 
7,800 
11,306 
19,424 
18,909 
10,651 
11,110 
18, 933 


151,660 
169,272 


294,950 
13,255 
19,048 
13,268 
28,135 
31,587 

2,43 


58,499 
112.631 
43,062 
12,306 
6.992 
8.749 
28,741 
41.727 
216.370 
234,085 


Road lovos. on line 


Cas- Miles Ton-miles (thousands) 


Loaded Per Gross, Net, Serviceable 

(hou- cent excl locos. rev. and - —s Per cent 
sands) \orded & tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B.0.  B.O. 
8,754 64.7 971,585 223,813 78 1 4 4.8 
9643 65.5 625,718 247,288 83 4 13 130 
10,696 6145 682,531 271,863 90 4 43 
11,497 69.9 721,081 313,644 93 4 4.1 
8827 65.6 617,233 307 284 43 1 2.3 
9,564 65.6 674,996 341,872 27 48 23 23.5 
10,666 64.2 713,939 298 573 64 os 
12,202 67.2 811,020 361,162 71 4 6 74 
28,613 65.6 1,792,404 690,745 167 4 2.3 
$1,288 65.6 1,983,612 792,804 17° 2 1.1 
7.978 568 580,529 226,889 64 5 8 10.4 
8487 60.1 621,953 263,163 61 1 13 17.3 
9 B86 63.9 656, B91 30 1 2.9 
10,529 645 717,380 319,241 31 1 2 5.9 
90,510 56.1 6,748,161 2,812,598 670 69 131 15.1 
101,304 58.1 7,464,705 3,206,645 776 70 214 20.2 
24,524 59.6 1,794,977 726,792 182 35 34 13.5 
28,185 606 2,076,672 858,704 198 2 47 19.0 
2.715 61.1 237,196 139,376 17 11 6 17.6 
3409 65.6 289.410 175,215 35 5 9 18.4 
20.706 63.5 1,366,986 525,580 104 15 24 16.8 
21,186 66.2 1,369,078 545,781 103 25 35 21.5 
54,600 578 4,315,580 1,959,464 492 65 93 14.3 
62,948 61.9 4 2,241,043 545 23 162 22.2 
1042 61.3 13 4 
1911 59.0 12 23 3 7.9 
4.581 62.3 63 3 15 18.5 
4949 64.3 64 3 9 11.8 
4481 618 26 2 Zen 
5,277 64.1 27 as 1 3.6 
26049 614 37 3 1 2.4 
3.110 63.0 1 24 
101,614 59.0 861 290 330 22.3 
117,484 60.2 1,020 26 393 27.3 
11,939 57.7 970.990 181 30 14 2 
13,511 608 1,108,542 71 13 21 10.2 
5,850 589 507,780 B4 16 4 38 
6,636 61.6 560,375 312 2, 136 12 8.1 
45,744 55.6 3,926,759 2,107,429 373 83 150 24.8 
55,433 54.8 4,855,288 2,626,817 425 53 167 25.9 
26,754 56.3 2,464,346 1,299,554 231 28 15 5.5 
29486 «56.8 2,675,870 1,425,619 232 18 23 8.4 
23,736 54.2 1,790,281 751,891 240 5 2.0 
25676 56.0 1,921,069 836,016 280 16 17 54 
6,309 62.1 $45,143 196,036 67 ‘ 2 2.9 
7157 64.2 499,027 225,954 73 16 1 1.1 
14,715 60.2 1,059,705 463,673 87 . 2 2.2 
16,494 678 1,116,307 518,029 85 1 4.5 
46,136 57.4 3,491,366 1,520,016 531 34 76 11.9 
51,602 59.2 3,891,921 1,752,730 563 6 72 11.2 
30495 599 2 1,126,014 241 41 51 15.3 
33,077 60.5 1,191,492 263 38 32 96 
5,530 59.0 165,524 51 2 3.8 
6123 678 185,386 19 1 75 
23,064 58.1 733,028 144 5 34 
24,743 60.6 781,021 151 68 1 1.8 
36,010 62.5 1,045,529 218 5 1 1.8 
30,012 518 1,122,361 268 21 5 1.7 
26,968 62.0 836,008 180 13 85 27.6 
29,158 63.7 903 B98 270 38 98 24.1 
7,398 63.4 212,462 $1 ° 2 6.1 
8.347 668 241,034 40 1 11.8 
39.984 61.7 1 162,532 351 37 4 10.2 
42,199 62.6 2,981,182 1,311,941 345 93 74 14.5 
5,407 63.2 378,741 161,227 55 8 19 23.2 
5,699 67.7 400.906 189,176 65 es 27 204 
700 «54.0 55,919 35,067 28 28 27 32.5 
1097 57.6 90,709 47,722 22 21 26 37.7 
7.518 67.9 2,553,645 1,164,617 264 174 40 84 
38.483 66.4 2,664,794 1,204,181 289 153 62 12.3 
10,727 67.0 681,235 304,872 104 3 14 11.6 
11,758 66.2 766,689 349,561 110 14 11.3 
299399 63.3 2,106,12% 952,853 323 26 71 16.9 
30,509 64.2 2.179.059 989,468 315 22 66 16.4 
95,703 598 6,760,182 2,413,523 536 143 18 6.6 
110277 62.6 7,536,945 2,778,208 617 77 112 13.9 
16,047 61.8 4,196,332 1,365,576 309 53 38 95 
62.9 3.351.787 1,448,463 351 15 103 22.0 
32,973 57.5 2,448,268 971,895 175 1 7 3.8 
36,517 60.1 2.658.377 1,088,033 187 28 2 10.8 
12,654 71.5 881,183 435,125 67 48 41 26.3 
14.936 68.2 1070351 515.244 92 33 28 18.3 
82.021 63.9 5,642 883 2,320,823 591 116 153 17.8 
85.729 664 5,766,724 2,429,260 707 24 143 16.4 
95,758 61.9 6,750,802 2,816,736 570 146 113 13.6 
103.364 644 7,167,400 3,000,842 641 26 125 15.8 
9007 72.6 573.527 266,857 37 5 ! 2.3 
10.910 67.1 745,942 344,570 39 12 6 10.5 
4,962 59.0 375,488 162,109 ot 2 4.2 
6,137 62.7 461,933 207,782 50 7 5 8.1 
7800 61.6 570,433 250,829 22 ! 4.3 
8898 67.3 623,480 293,790 27 6 17.1 
13,552 64.1 893,238 74 1.3 
14.724 62.3 976,294 409.5 86 7 69 
42.230 61.6 2,976,584 1,255, 728 260 29 87 23.1 
4.944 615 3,220,434 1,392,988 306 53 14.3 
13,671 608 990,963 370,169 62 
14,253 58.6 1063612 391,811 59 1 12 16.7 
24.785 60.7 1,690,705 690,965 188 2.6 
24.019 616 1,694,694 739,024 187 15 22 98 
13,233 67.3 855,932 382,614 54 14 5 68 
14,284 695 891.767 398,632 58 4 9 11.1 
26.945 63.6 1,867,145 792,661 175 46 20.8 
27,868 65.1 1,940,154 850,798 216 27 tit 
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M les of 

road 
operated 
.. 1,665 
1952 1 668 
1953 1,748 
1952 1764 
eh 953 793 
1952 793 211,083 

962 260,316 
1952 962 277,803 
1953 2,224 540,231 23,349 
; | 1952 2,237 575,422 24,922 

.. 1953 952 254,76 1,869 
: 1952 952 271,203 2,931 
1953 1150 6,939 
1952 1,202 223,69 7,798 
| ...1953 10667 94,055 
1952 10,668 2,723,391 111,063 
2,161 680,254 7,024 j 
1952 2,160 784,957 7,864 
221 67,231 34 
i 1952 221 78,875 45 
2,381 501,428 6,564 
1952 2,381 7,81 
; 1952 6,081 

a 1952 212 42,086 194 
614 24670 8,514 
1952 618 11,871 
2,537 
w 1952 868 133,428 2,936 
1953 236 89 663 
: 1952 236 96,374 140 

| 1952 | 4169 
- 1968 1301 341,854 
1952 1,310 376,189 
857 183,689 
2 1952 878 232,768 
1953 5.023 
1952 5,056 

ono 2,113 45,35 
: 1952 2.113 18,965 
A 5.354 9,042 
: 1952 10,188 
1958 208 
1952 258 
47,393 
E 1952 729 24,604 
1983 032 3,808 

1952 032 3.980 
1952 070 3.2461 
1952 6,263 12,183 
19538 7850 11,063 
1952 7,873 15,395 

00008983 1,435 230 

1952 1.435 256 

..1953 10.631 31,217 
1952 10.662 37,498 
953 1,606 5,081 
952 1.606 189,59 7,292 
an 953 569 37,956 370 

952 567 43,814 1,073 
. 1953 8.293 1,007,052 31,557 
1952 8.291 1,097,717 34,605 a 
.. 1953 1,169 377,214 4,200 
2 1952 4,172 394,847 2.697 
..1953 6570 835,362 32,994 
1952 839,406 41,83) 

1953 2,133,64 
| 953 1,183,539 
1952 | 
1983 274,760 
1952 461,320 
1952 1 9,184,955 
1952 86 189,585 
199,062 202,790 9,291 
1952 244,272 249,510 23,752 
1952 173,815 173,815 
+1953 155 367 155.374 148 
1952 171,590 171,590 237 
... 1953 354,208 354,208 3,681 
= 1952 399,884 399,938 4,502 
A 1953 1,158,373 1,160,897 13,413 
1952 6.917 1,267,768 1,272,596 17,003 
...1958 1,827 325,530 325,530 3,226 
1952 1.831 366,923 366,923 1,865 
.. 1953 1.564 663,580 663,580 6,249 
: 1952 4,567 672,483 672,932 6,502 
} ... 1953 1,555 290,021 290,036 3,890 
: 1952 1,562 334.870 334,928 4,582 
«953 $279 «697,001 697,001 10,210 
t 1952 4,279 755,869 20,813 
108 


For the Month of December 1953 Compared with December 1952 


Region, Road and Year 


.& Boston & Maine......... 2.9 38,636 §=2,331 913 

4 & J 195 2.6 39,900 2,364 934 

7S N. Y., N. H. & Htfd.......195 2.6 40,343 2,429 908 

195 2.2 36,108 2,340 1,018 

Delaware & Hudson........... 913 5.7 53% 3, 1,606 

436 3.9 3,42: 3, 1,627 

Del., Lack. & Western......... 175 4.0 y 2 1,165 

4.2 075 2 1,317 

176 3.6 3, 3, 1,391 

| Grand Trunk Western......... 717 4.9 896 

325 4.2 03 ‘ 976 

8) Lehigh Valley................ 377 45 63, 7 1,287 

4 518 4.6 3.2 

New York Central............ 238 10.1 48,480 2,777 1,158 

83 47,109 2,785 1,196 

£ | New York, Chic. & St. L....... 9: 6.9 48.601 2.674 1,083 

oi .. 5.2 48,208 2,682 1,109 

Pitts. & Lake Erie............ 5.2 55,433 3,540 2,080 

5.4 53,466 3,679 2,228 

8.3 63,451 2,733 1,090 

Baltimore & Ohio............. 4.7 45,911 2,944 1,337 

7.8 2,648 2,962 1,412 

& | Bessemer & Lake Erie........ 9.0 48,985 3,357 2,084 

3 8.1 74,797 5,066 3,112 

Central of New Jersey... , 9.0 40,073 2,970 1,517 

= 7.7 38,787 3,029 1,570 

& | Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 6.8 45,992 2,702 1,273 

8) 44 47,017 2.803 1/348 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... ...... 5.0 20,471 2,549 1,355 

3.2 18,530 2,722 1,452 

Pennsylvania System.......... 7.6 51,504 2,956 1,295 

93 47,839 2,894 1,313 

ise 44 41,013 2,892 1,446 

& 5.6 40,607 2,997 1,572 

Western Maryland.......... 3.3 42,833 3,017 1,658 

L 4.6 40,752 2,895 1,614 

( Chesapeake & Ohio....... 3.3 62,603 3,375 1,811 

38 1 2.6 68,249 3,776 2,043 

Norfolk & Western........ 1.0 68.439 3.978 2/098 

2.0 67,696 4,035 2,150 

Aulantic Coast Line........... 18 39,191 2,314 972 

2.6 37,354 2,259 983 

Central of Georgia. ........... 3.9 3,399 2,374 1,045 

4.8 43,595 2,493 1,129 

§ | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. ......... I 3.9 69,630 3,495 1,529 

& 1 3.4 68,632 3,431 1,592 

5 18 41,350 2,447 1,102 

Louisville & Nashville......... 5: 2.5 43,167 2,460 1,199 

5 3.2 41,602 2475 1,200 

s | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis 1.9 42,414 2,138 899 

3.6 41,981 2,018 923 

Seaboard Air Line............ 2.2 50,520 2,827 1,200 

2.1 49,582 2,740 1,192 

3.3 41,262 2,451 1,093 

| Chicago & North Western 64 48,984 2,853 1,280 

4.3 47,121 2,796 1,241 

« | Chicago Great Western........ 3.6 72,969 3,762 1,584 

2.3 69,555 3,884 1,691 

§ Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac 5.5 49,449 2.706 1,149 

= 3.5 48,656 2,724 1,199 

«| Chie., St. P., Minn. & Omaha, . 48 34,824 2,285 973 

2.7 33,741 2,197 1,037 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. 3.8 24,207 1,562 979 

3.2 31,661 2,3 1,168 

5 Great Northern.............¢. 1953 34 46,918 2,5! 1,166 

3.2 44,470 2,453 1,108 

| Minneap., St. P. & 8.8. M..... 64 37.082 1810 810 

7 64 39,772 1,950 889 

Northern Pacific. ....... 4.6 47,961 2,538 1,148 

4.1 47,222 2,619 1,189 

. { Atch., Top. & 8. Fe (inel. 19 3.2 65,209 2,787 995 

G. C. & 8. F. and P. & 8. F.) . 3.6 63,132 2,803 1,033 

& | Chic., Burl. & Quiney...... 19 3.1 $5,243 2.707 1,187 

3 3.1 55,308 2,733 41,181 

Chic., Rock I. & Pac. ....... re 3.8 53,966 2,744 1,089 

3.5 50,022 2,633 1,078 

| Denver & R.G.Wn.......... 25 58546 3.218 1,589 

3.7 52,376 2,972 1,430 

= | Southern Pacific.............. 1.8 53,688 2,926 1,204 

pos 2.0 49211 2,807 1,182 

2.6 67,920 2,77 1,156 

25 61,655 2,623 1,131 

§ | Western 5.7 71736 2,902 1,350 

4.1 73,124 3,075 1,421 

International-Gt. Northern*... . 26 53,664 2,519 1,087 

2.3 53,838 2,672 1,202 

Kansas City Southern......... 1.3 76,098 = 3,675 1,616 

3 3.2 72,709 3,661 41,725 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 4.1 52,970 2,531 1,087 

4.8 50,965 2,444 1,025 

Missouri Pacific®.............. 26 58,128 2,577 1,087 

§ 2.7 55,915 2,554 1,105 

) Texas & Pacific............... 42 67921 3.054 1/141 

8 3.1 65,296 2,899 1,068 

= | St. Louis-San Francisco........ 2.3 45,320 2,556 1,044 

3 3.0 45,726 2,534 11105 

3 St. Louis Southw. Lines....... 16 56.759 2.952 1/320 

1.7 56,584 2,665 1,191 

Texas & New Orleans... . 16 53,926 2696 1,144 

L 1.2 49,656 2,584 1,133 

*Report of trustee or trustees. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate ( ce ( . Subject to revision. 
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Freight cars on line 
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ton-mi. too-mi, miles per 
per I'd. per per loco. 
car- car- —car- 
Home Foreign ‘Total mile day day jay 
756 45.7 4,336 16.6 113.8 
829 194 4,782 16.9 101.8 
58 5,017 16.6 120.2 
a 635 33.3 5,736 15.4 120.8 : 
38.6 12,500 19.2 165.7 
O31 43.9 13,907 19.8 70.3 ‘ 
79 32.2 10,012 17.9 102.5 x 
51 37.8 12,111 17.5 142.5 : 
53.6 10,019 18.7 119.2 
55.8 11,432 18.3 122.3 
629 7,688 116.4 
676 36.2 8.917 126.5 
| 30.7 7,786 230.2 
73 39.5 8,567 230.4 
$2.7 8,506 109.3 
640 34.8 9,696 98.5 
123 63.5 10,849 100.1 
0 61.2 12,824 117.4 
10.7 20,344 70.0 
88 55.1 7,121 
34 54.7 7,394 2 
647 31.2 10,401 0 
6 33.8 11,888 | 4 
86 6.9 10,950 2 
188 12.5 19,237 4 
123 17.3 9,455 
122 16.7 10,125 2 
89 37.8 5,613 l 
m2 42.1 6,636 1 ims = 
17 8.2 15,676 2 
183 6.8 18,278 2 
21 27.1 10,762 2 
631 31.1 12,837 6 
M43 18.9 12,043 0 
35 204 14,321 9 
163 30.7 2 
160 36.6 3 
879 34.3 3 
168 44.9 0 
100 32.9 0 i 
127 41.0 | 2 
668 38.9 im 
42 40.7 
78 40.4 8 
50.9 5,503 im \ 
6,148 1 4 
7,501 2 
8,647 90.1 
7,683 107.1 
8,128 110.6 
5,174 19.9 125.3 
5,795 20.8 140.6 <i), 
5,614 18.1 15 
6,190 18.4 
5,386 17.9 
5,781 17.0 
3,435 17.6 
3,704 17.4 
4,776 19.5 
5418 179 
3,528 18.4 
3,969 17.9 
3,238 8615.5 
3,800 16.0 
1,988 16.4 
2,715 15.3 
4,530 18.5 - 
4685 18.3 
2,359 20.5 
2,703 20.5 
4,678 19.0 
4,847 18.2 
235 1 
6856 226 1 
4,986 205 1085 
5,290 20.3 90.5 
3,986 19.7 1684 a 
4,442 19.1 142.4 a 
6,089 18.3 72.9 
6 7,124 17.7 978 = 
9,283 18.5 909 
9,725 178 95.5 
9,252 24.9 107.8 
00 10,149 23.9 128.0 at 
02 79 24.9 159.1 
20 23.9 158.6 
39 214 103.3 
36 203 92.2 
58.8 20.7 228.9 
544 20.0 177.9 
( 57.9 21.0 155.9 : 
70.5 20.9 135.8 
14 68.1 22.6 106.8 
80 67.1 116.7 
716 3 182.2 
2 67 72.4 5 172.4 
69 45.4 4% 123.0 
90.1 2 136.4 
72 62.6 i 110.0 
| “4 62.6 3 111.2 
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You re Looking at ECONOMY 


Current Publications 


in Boiler Operation -. - . 


al a O00 hy. Cje! 


Above is shown one of two 600 hp. AMESTEAM Genera- 
tors at the Hermitage Diesel Shops of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad at Richmond, Va. These compact, highly efficient 
boilers are providing substantial savings. Completely automatic 
—they insure a steady flow of heat and process steam at this 
important Seaboard facility. Other AMESTEAM Generators 
are located at five other points on the Seaboard system. 


Many of the nation’s foremost roads are AMESTEAM users. 
These modern package boilers banish boiler room labor and 
are guaranteed producers of better than 80% thermal effi- 
ciency. “The Railroad Boiler” is available in single units 
from 10 to 600 hp. Design pressure—15 to 200 Ibs. Higher 
pressures on special order. Phone, write or wire. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLE 


DO TRUCKS BELONG ON OUR HIGH- 
WAYS? By Frank Harvey. Argosy, February 
1954, Popular Publications, Inc., 205 East 42nd 
st., New York 17. Single copies, 25 cents. 

Mr. Harvey leans over backwards to 
be fair to trucks and to truck drivers. 
But he makes it perfectly clear that 
a lot of truck drivers think they own 
the highways—and to hell with pas- 
senger cars! Many truckers, he con- 
cludes, leave a lot to be desired—both 
in safety-consciousness and in driving 
ability. And he further feels that 
“everyone in America who drives a 
passenger car will get a better break” 
when and if trucks roll on their own 
highways, or on their own lanes added 
to existing highways—or on railroad 
cars. 


NEW PERIODICAL 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January-February 1954. H. McKinley Conway, 
Jr., editor and publisher, 5009 Peachtree rd., 
Atlanta, Ga. $3, one year; $5, two years. 

This is the first issue of a new bi- 
monthly magazine in the field of area 
analysis and business site selection. Mr. 
Conway says “The first issue of any 
series ... is probably the least repre- 
sentative that is published. In our case 
‘Number 1’ is more in the nature of a 
brochure outlining some of the things 
we hope to accomplish in time. Our ob- 
jective in this initial number has been 
merely to indicate the type of coverage 
we expect to develop.” Articles cover 
such subjects as: Will your plant be 
safe? ; picking a site is like getting mar- 
ried; realtor gives site requirements; 
should cities finance plants?; New 
England looks to inner growth; and 
how to announce your move. 


BOOKS 

ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORTATION, by D 
Philip Locklin. Fourth edition, 916 pages, 
mops, charts. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 
Ridge rd., Homewood, Ill. $8.65. 

In its fourth edition this standard 
text has once again been completely 
revised, rewritten, reset, and brought 
up to date. While it preserves features 
associated with previous editions, par- 
ticularly in maintaining emphasis on 
economic aspects of transportation and 
holding purely descriptive matter to a 
minimum, it has ‘been extensively re- 
written and there are numerous im- 
portant changes. Every chapter has 
been modernized by including: (a) 
Up-to-date statistical data; (b) recent 
legislation; (c) commission and court 
decisions of special significance; (d) 
significant changes regulatory 
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WORTH, TEXAS 
P.0. BOX 10398 


BRANCHES: 


ATLANTA - CHICAGO - DAYTON - HOUSTON - KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - ODESSA - TULSA 


In Canada: 
STRATOFLEX OF CANADA, Inc., TORONTO 18, ONTARIO 
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policy; and (e) all important new de- 
velopments in transportation. A new 
chapter has been added to provide an 
overall look at today’s transportation 
system. 


TAXES, NATIONAL SECURITY AND ECO.- 
NOMIC GROWTH. 44 pages. Committee for 
Economic Development, Research and Policy 
Committee, 444 Madison ave., New York 22. 
Free. 

Discusses national security policies, 
taxes and economic growth, meaning 
of a balanced budget, the outlook for 
tax reduction in 1954 and later, and 
the general direction of tax reform. 


FIFTY MILLION ACRES: CONFLICTS OVER 
KANSAS LAND POLICY, 1854-1890, by Paul 
Wallace Gates. Illustrations, maps, 311 pages. 
Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts pl., 
Ithaca, N.Y. $4.50. 

No other state has been so wracked 
by internal strife as was Kansas during 
the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This book examines the causes 
of this conflict, which has often been 
thought to have centered around the 
problem of slavery. Professor Gates 
shows that the difficulty arose instead 
from opposing interests of large land- 
owners—mainly railroads—and squat- 
ters. Both of these groups sought choice 
sites for farms, towns, railroad loca- 
tions, and state institutions. Most of 
eastern and southern Kansas never was 
subject to preemption and homestead 
laws that made easy the path to land 
ownership by farmers and home build- 
ers. 

The land fell instead to railroads 
and speculative groups, and the fact 
that railroads did not pay the usual 
land tax further aggravated resentment 
against them on the part of the settlers. 
The settlers concluded that it was their 
own labor in making improvements that 
enabled railroads to profit from sale 
of the land and that their own high 
taxes were a result of the fact that 
railroads did not pay taxes. As a re- 
sult, for 40 years Kansas was the center 
of anti-landlord, anti-railroad warfare 
that made the state a byword for bush- 
whacking. jayhawking, anti-rent and 
anti-railroad wars, and for lurid poli- 
tics. The uniqueness of the book lies 
in its demonstration of the evils re- 
sulting from the fact that public land 
laws were not permitted to operate in 
much of southern and eastern Kansas. 
Instead, the Indian Office sold lands 
secretly to large capitalistic interests, 
in particular the railroads. These rail- 
road purchases, together with grants of 
land to the railroads, turned them into 
a major land-dispensing agency. Pro- 
fessor Gates says in the preface: 
“Kansas was selected for study because 
the story of its development involves 
analysis of a complex maze of incon- 
sistent and badly-drawn legislation 
(Continued on page 115) 
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Today’s high speeds and heavy 
wheel loads call for the best in 
ties — the “International” kind. 
Full-sized, treated 
under the supervision of graduate 


scientifically 


chemical engineers, these A.R.E.A. 
Specification Ties save on tie re- 
newals and track maintenance. 
Specify them for a better, more 
economical track structure. 
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There’s no 


easy way to learn 
his job 


He’s the Communications Supervisor— 
his business is the intricate nerve system 
of the railroad. He works with complex 
arrangements of equipment to make 
railroading safer, more efficient... 
more rewarding to all. 


He’s usually called the Communications Super- 
visor. But you may know him best as an engineer 

. . or as the man who gets results in emergen- 
cies! Or perhaps as a planner, weighing the 
demands of a distant day. For the Communi- 
cations Supervisor is all these things. He lives 
railroading, and he knows what it takes to keep 
the communications of a modern railroad in a 
state of healthy growth. 


He pits new equipment against the old—and 
decides when the old must give way. With an 
eye to economy, he adapts his circuits to handle 
traffic undreamed of a few years ago. Under his 
hands, a far-flung communication network keeps 
pace with the changing needs of an entire rail- 
road system. 


He knows railroading, and he knows com- 
munications; his recommendations save men, 
money and materials. But he can never stop 
learning—for new developments appear con- 
tinually. Which of them will add to safety, 
efficiency, competitive advantage? And how does 
this equipment rate with that? .. . 


At one time or another, the Communications 
Supervisor probably comes to Automatic Elec- 
tric for product information and counsel. He 
knows Automatic Electric as maker of the 
P-A-X Business Telephone Systems (now owned 
by forty-two railroads) —a quick automatic tele- 

one service, exclusively for the railroad’s 
sao weg using the railroad’s own circuits. He 
probably has expanded circuits inexpensively 
with Lenkurt telephone and telegraph carrier— 
because more than three-fourths of all railroad 
carrier equipment in the U.S.A. is Lenkurt, sup- 
plied by Automatic Electric. And he knows he 
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can turn to this nation-wide organization for 
Intra-Train Telephone Systems—for Railroad 
Telephones—for a complete line of communi- 
cations supplies. 


During the past forty years, Automatic Elec- 
tric has worked with hundreds of Communica- 
tions Supervisors—whatever their titles might 
be! The very real contributions made by these 
men have set the pace for progress in railroad 
communications. 


For facts or service, contact your Automatic 
Electric representative, or call HAymarket 1-4300, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


<> ELECTRIC | 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


® 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus Electrical Engineers, Designen ond Consultants 
Distributors in U.S. and Possessions : 


Automatic Electric Sales Corporation . . . 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U.S.A. 
In Canada: Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Limited, 185 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation. Chicago 
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Speeds maintenance 
-cuts costs per job 


There are 3 basic reasons why 

you'll get faster service and 
reduce your costs per job with 

this 7-yard D TOURNAPULL 


Spreading ballast is one of the many jobs versatile Tournapull 
can handle fast and economically. After dumping load, ‘‘D"’ 
spreads ballast with handy 1'/-yd. dozer blade. 
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You don’t need to call out a work crew for scattered 
maintenance jobs. One man and D Tournapull can be 
on a job 28 miles away in an hour. Unit takes most 
direct route . . . via highway, down or across tracks. 
It’s light enough (24,450 Ibs.) to go over almost any 
bridge . . . narrow enough (8’3’) to safely travel any 
highway or right-of-way. You can go anyplace in your 
division, handle one or more average maintenance as- 
signments, get back the same day. 


The “D” self-loads in most scraper dirt . . . needs no 
pusher or other help to handle small-yardage jobs, For 
bigger jobs, 2 “D's” with dozer blades can push-load 
each other. Rig’s high speeds make long hauls econom- 
ical , . . its speed and short 12’8” turn radius enable 
it to outproduce much larger, more expensive crawler- 
scrapers, even on short hauls. 


The “D” speeds service year-around, In rainy seasons, 
it keeps going when other equipment stalls . . . in snow 
country, equipped with a 9’ V-type plow, it pays winter 
dividends clearing yards, crossings, and roads. Big tires 
do not chamfer ties, loosen rails, or damage pavement. 


Tournapuli—Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. DP-161-RR-b 


LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 


ors 


A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
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GRILLES DO DO 


1. Reduce Dirt and Snow Load 
2. Add Beauty to Diesel Equipment 


When installed over air intake filters on Diesel 
Electric and Gas Turbine locomotives, FAR-AIR 
Dynamic Grilles effectively deflect snow, dirt and 
other foreign particles, yet allow unimpeded en- 
trance of air. The higher the air velocity passing 
the grille face, the greater the effectiveness, 


Available in stainless or plain steel, FAR-AIR 
Dynamic Grilles add to the appearance and service 
life of any locomotive. This new Grille can be sup- 
plied in practically any size and for a variety of 
applications. 


Farr engineers are always available to discuss 
special requirements, always glad to assist in solv- 
ing difficult filtration problems, Write today for in- 
formation on FAR-AIR Dynamic Grilles and other 
FAR-AIR railroad equipment. 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


FAR-AIR FILTERS 


by Fann’ 


FARR COMPANY 


CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK 


Mf'd under license by Control Equipment Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada 
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(Continued from page 111) 


complicated by blundering. stupid, and 
corrupt administration. . . . These con- 
fusions . . . make the Kansas story a 
grotesque composite of all the errors 
involved in the growth of the American 


West.” 


FILMS 


STYROFOAM FOR LOW TEMPERATURE IN- 
SULATION. 18-min., black and white, sound. 
Merchandising section, Plastics Sales dept., 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. Free. 

Presents properties, principles of 
proper installation, how to work Styro- 
faam on conventional fabricating equip- 
ment, typical applications, and correct 
finishing technique. Among advantages 
of Styrofoam featured in the film are 
the low thermal conductivity of this 
expanded polystyrene plastic, structur- 
al strength, water-resistance and light 
weight. 


ESCAPE FROM LIMBO. 26-min., 16-mm., 
sound, color. Produced by Unifilms, Inc., for 
the safety department of the Pennsylvania. 
Inquiries for sale or rental should be directed 
to the producer at 146 E. 47th st., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

This is the third of four motion pic- 
tures being produced by Unifilms to 
aid the Pennsylvania in its fight to 
reduce personal injuries. The film, for 
showing to employees in train service, 
and yard operating forces, tells in 
allegorical style about a railroad man 
who, unconscious from a hunting ac- 
cident, dreamed he was forced after 
death to return from limbo to earth to 
whisper encouragement to potential 
safety violators. When the railroader 
discovers his whispering is futile, he 
returns to limbo to confront his “boss” 
with the conclusion that “every man 
is his own keeper” and that no outside 
suggestion can eontrol him. 


WHATEVER WE DO. 23 min., 16-mm., sound, 
color. Air Reduction Sales Company, 60 E. 
42nd st., New York 17. Available on loan from 
the New York office or any district office. 

A basic documentary film about at- 
mospheric gases—oxygen, nitrogen, 
argon, helium and other rare gases, 
covering their uses in industry, and 
the numberless ways they appear in 
our daily lives as parts of familiar 
products. The story of how gases in 
pure form are separated individually 
from air is described with the as- 
sistance of detailed animation. Also, 
there are views of the buildings and 
machinery required to separate, store 
and package these invisible elements. 
Dependability and flexibility. the main 
advantages of the Airco bulk-delivery 
system, are demonstrated by tracing a 
shipment of gases to a customer's 
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plant. The film was produced to ex- 
plain, in an easy-to-understand fashion, 
the manufacturing process and distribu- 
tion system involved in marketing at- 
mospheric gases. This is augmented 
by many examples of the ever widen- 
ing applications for these gases. The 
film is suited for projection at sales 
meetings, employee training sessions, 
management development meetings and 
technical and employee group meetings. 


DANGEROUS PLAYGROUND. 16-mm., 12- 
min., sound, color. Available for school show- 


ings on application to Safety department, 
Southern Pacific, 65 Market st., San Fran- 
cisco 5. 

Filmed to teach elementary school 
children that railroad property is a 
dangerous place to play, this new SP 
safety effort is based on recommenda- 
tions by school, police and teachers’ 
college authorities in the San Francisco 
Bay area. Through flashbacks, a vet- 
eran locomotive engineer describes 
some of his past experiences with chil- 
dren playing on the railroad. A unique 
touch is that, aside from the engineer, 
who is a professional’ actor, all parts 
are played by SP employees and their 
children. 


Ratiroad men prefer MAULE.HIDE 
SHINGLES 


for these five reasons 


MILLION FEET 


SECURITY 
TRIPLE NAILING 
MORE THICKNESS te 
HEADLAP that means shingle butts. 
more than double extra long wear. 
the stenderd 2”. 


“"COR-DU-ROY”" 
RIBS 
that add yeors 
te shingle life. 


3%" 
EXPOSURE 


MULE-HIDE TOWN & COUNTRY ROOFS 
The popularity with railroads for 30 years 
of MULE-HIDE Shingles is proof enough 
they make the best roof you can buy. But 
behind this popularity are sound reasons that 
put these famous shingles in a class apart. 


Compare, and you will agree nothing can 


300-LB WEIGHT 
4-UNIT DESIGN 
TEN RICH COLORS 


beat Town & Country. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 4425 South Oakley Avenue, Chicago 9, Illinois 


MULE- H IDE : 
ROOFS 
15 


This is the Bower-Franklin 
Roller-bearing journal box 


for freight cars 


The straight roller bearings for this freight car journal 
box are made by the Bower Rollez Bearing Company of 
Detroit. The inner race fits standard AAR roller bearing 
axles. Two rows of straight rolls, running between the 
inner and outer races are positioned by a sturdy retainer. 
The one-piece outer race is contained in a separate, rug- 
gedly built journal box housing. The bearing permits free 


FRANKLIN 


 BALMAR 


116 


lateral movement of the axle up to !/, inch. 

Another point to remember about Bower Franklin bear- 
ings is that they permit bearing interchange with minimum 
parts inventory. Complete box and bearing units slip off 
the axle without disturbing the inner race. No need to 
carry spare wheel sets with bearings and boxes applied. 
Ask us to send you complete facts today. 


FRANKLIN BALMAR CORPORATION 
WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE 11, MARYLAND 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 5001 North Wolcott Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 
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“Just Published: 


RAILROAD WEED CONTROL WITH 
GENERAL CHEMICAL Weed Killers 


Yours for the asking! 
This new brochure shows you in word and picture what 
General Chemical regards as the most up-to-date, com- 
plete and versatile Railroad Weed Control Service ever 
offered to the Railroad Industry. 

It tells you all about General’s two outstanding weed 
control materials that cut costs and give better results 
because they’re double strength for Pe action, higher 
kill and longer protection: “Rite-o-Way” Brand TCA- 
Chlorate (for spray-train application on the big jobs) and 
“Rite-o-Way” Brand Sta-Klor* (a spray powder for dry 
or wet application by your regular labor crews in general 
maintenance work). 

Make certain you'll use the best available 
materials and methods in your 1954 weed 
control program. Write now for this fast- 
reading, informative booklet. 


*General Chemical Trade-Mark 


Weed Killer Department 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dy2 Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


GENERAL 
CHEMICAL 


Tells How You Can Get Clean Track 
Quickly Plus Reduced Root Growth 
That Lowers Your Maintenance Costs. 


| Weed Killer Department “Sm. 
| GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION CD 1 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
I 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. AS i 
i Please send me your new booklet on Railroad Weed | 
Control with ‘Rite-O-Way"’ Erand Weed Killers. 


CHEMICAL PROGRESS WEEK * 
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May 17 to 22 


A Better America Through Chemical Progress 
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VOLUTE SNUBBERS 
UNIT TYPE 


Still The Favorite Low Cost Conventional Method 


For Eliminating Dangerous Harmonic “Bouncing” 


On Existing Equipment 


2%" TRAVEL 


RS- 1 RIDE STABILIZER 


A new high-efficiency device for use with long- 


travel coil springs. 


The RS-1 Unit will convert your conventional 


freight trucks at moderate cost, into modern 
“high speed” trucks, with standard A.A.R. long 


travel springs. 


Write for Bulletin No. 16A 


ELA} 


es 332 South Michigan Ave. ° Chicago 4, Illinois 


HOLLAND RS-1 RIDE STABILIZER 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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Type “8600” 
Nickel Alloy Steel 


Extends Life of Heavy-Duty Railroad Springs 


For longer life in coil and leaf springs for loco- 
motives and cars investigate the “8600” series 
(ASTM-A332 ) nickel alloy steel. 


Consider the remarkable advantages this steel 
offers you for all types of heavy-duty coil spring 
applications: 


SUPERIOR SURFACE QUALITIES 
EXCELLENT ELASTIC STRENGTH 
GOOD IMPACT RESISTANCE 
LESS DECARBURIZATION 
EXTENDED FATIGUE LIFE 


In Diesel locomotives both the coil and leaf 
springs of the “8600” type have given long 
trouble-free life. These nickel alloy steel springs 
are also used to provide the desired smooth 
riding characteristics required in modern pas- 
senger car coil springs as well as long travel 
inner springs under freight cars. 


Nickel alloyed steels and irons are giving 
excellent results in all sorts of railroad applica- 
tions. Upon request we shall gladly furnish you 
with counsel and data regarding appropriate 


of 


Coiled Springs of “8600” Series Nickel Alloyed Steel. 
Increasing use of this nickel - chromium - molybdenum 
composition in railroad applications attests to the advan- 
tages it provides. Photo courtesy of American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, III. 


nickel alloys for your requirements. 


A revised edition of “NICKEL ALLOYS IN 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT?” is now available. 
Write for your copy today. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
Dept. 20, 67 Wall Street : 
New York 5,N. Y. 


Please send me booklet en- 
titled “NICKEL ALLOYS IN 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT.” 


Name 


Title 


Address 


! 

Company 

State 


City 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
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PULLMAN STANDARD uses 


Interior view of one of the 
359 new passenger carrying 
cars that Canadian National 
Railway is using to mod- 
ernize all its mainline trains. 
Haskelite Plymetl is used in 
partition panels, bulkheads, 
and doors to add strength, 
beauty, and light weight to 
the sleek looking units. 


Exterior of one of Canadian 
National's new cars built by 
Pullman-Standard and being 
placed in operation this 
month. 


in giant CANADIAN NATIONAL car order 


The largest single order ever placed by one rail- 
road in the history of railroading saw the Canadi- 
an National purchase 359 new passenger carry- 
ing cars to modernize all of its mainline passenger 
trains. The order includes 218 coaches and 141 
bedroom, parlor, dinette, buffet, dining, kitchen 
and other cars. Haskelite Mfg. Corp. of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, one of the nation’s pioneers in 
creating laminated wood products, participated in 
this giant building and remodernization program 
by furnishing Plymetl for partition panels, bulk- 
heads and doors. 


Haskelite developed the process for permanent- 
ly bonding thin sheets of metal to one or both 
sides of a plywood plaque years ago. The result 
is a naturally fire retardant, sound-deadening, in- 
sulating, impact resistant and vibration proof 
product that furnishes structural qualities of metal 
several times its weight. Plymetl is also very easy 
to work with. In fabricating no special machinery 
is needed. The panels withstand rough handling 
and greatly reduce the loss of material in process- 


ing. 


Write for additional technical information or see Sweet's File. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 


HASKELITE 


GRAND RAPIDS CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CANADA: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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Efficient diesel locomotives keep freight moving fast 
and sure on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 
Twenty-eight of these hard-working diesel units are 
kept in top running condition with Standard’s Diesel 
Lubricating Oils. These outstanding heavy-duty lubri- 
cants assure clean, protective lubrication that helps 
keep maintenance at a minimum and engine operating 
efficiency at a maximum. 

On more than 70 railroads, StanparpD Diesel Lubri- 
cating Oils provide safe, effective lubrication under 
severe conditions of diesel operation. Quality products 
and always dependable service make Standard the rail- 
roads’ first choice. You can make use, too, of the services 
of a specially trained Standard Oil Railway Department 
representative. Put his practical experience to use on 
your lubricating problems. Standard Oil Company, 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad maintains 
fast freight service with help of... 


STANDARD’S 


Diesel Lubricating Oils 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (indiana) 


ar 
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3 WHEN YOUR TRACK 
BALLAST 
NEEDS 


~ 
é b> *Complete list on request 


C-D Vibrator Converter 


Saves 60% on cost of initial 

SPENO contract service eliminates capital investment by installation. Saves 50% each year on 
Railroads in this single-operation equipment. maintenance. Services itself en route. 

Now equipped with shock resistant 


double t th h 
SPENO'S lou screening system gives a thoroug magnetic circuit breakers. 


cleaning in less time than a single screening by other 
mechanical means. 


Write for catalog to: 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation, Dept.34-B 
SPENO Ballast Cleaning Equipment does not foul train Indianapolis Division, 2900 Columbia Avenue, 
traffic on adjacent tracks. Indianapolis, Ind. Affiliated Member A.A.R. 


’S record of high production and low cost can be | ny orange aang 
_ Just ask the Railroads that have used us. | VIBRATOR CONVERTERS WITH RAILROAD DEPENDABILITY 


by the makers of world-famous C-D capacitors 


306 North Cayuga | PLANTS SO. PLAINFIELD, 4.) NEW BLOFORD, WORCESTER & HOPE 
FUQUAY SPRINGS & SANFORD, C.; SUBSIDIARY, RADIART CORP. CLEVELAND, ©. 
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Barrett Coal-Tar Creosote is your 
best buy for proved protection 


As a major investment, ties, poles and pilings de- 
serve the long-term protection that pays off in 
long-term service. 

You get that protection when you specify Barrett 
Coal-Tar Creosote — because creosote has been 
proved in use for over 100 years. 


There is 
NO SUBSTITUTE 
for Coal-Tar Creosote 
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why risk rot? 


Only coal-tar Creosote gives all these advantages— 


e tested and proved by over 100 years’ experience 
e defies rot, insects, marine borers 

e does not react with wood to impair strength 

e weather-proved in all climates 

e retards checking and brooming 


BARRETT Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Ae | 
Corporation, 40 Rector St., N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


BARRETT CREOSOTE 


1854 
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SERVE WATER! 


Unless you PROTECT it against contamination! 


ESM CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS add 
eT 359 modern passenger cars to their pro- 
gram toward complete adoption of ESM 


@ AMore Perfect  (Everpure Superchlorination Method). 
Drinking Water! 


@ Reduced ES. ™. Pays for GJtsolf ! 


Operating LIGHT INDUSTRIES CO. TESTED APPLIANCE CO. 
Cost! P. O. Box 74 Station K 2627 West Nineteenth St. 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Write for Details to: 


Just published _ Railroad history at its best~good readable Americana, factual 


reporting, together with all the sights and sounds that are part 
of a grea modern railroad. While appealing to the general 


reader, it does not sacrifice authority for color or facts for 


romance. 
Epic 
: story A fine addition to the library of every railroader or railroad 
. 
m | enthusiast who enj i i i 
joys brightly written, dependable American 
of the 
history. 
Ly great 
ROCK Order from your bookstore or direct. 
ISLAND 
RAILWAY AGE BOOKS 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
y A | | Send ——-——— copies of Iron Road to Empire at $5.00 each 
_| plus postage and C.O.D. charges 
| enclose $ ————. Send books charges prepaid 
— 
6 x 9 inches, cloth 
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ABOVE: Washout showing what was 
left in the wake of the 1948 Devil’s 
River flood. Four truss spans and seven 
beam spans were lost. 


ONE 200’ AND THREE 150’ S.T. Thru- 
Truss Spans were fabricated and 
erected by American Bridge. Seven 
17’-11” Beam Spans were fabricated by 
American Bridge and erected by the 
customer. 


Customer—Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad Company. 


Plans by Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad Company. 


Design prepared by American Bridge. 


Structural Steel fabricated and 
erected by American Bridge: One 
200’ S.T. Thru-Truss Span; Three 150’ 
S.T. Thru-Truss Spans. 


Fabricated by American Bridge: 
Seven 17’-11” S.T. Beam Spans. 


HE Texas and New Orleans Railroad 

Company’s Sunset Route crosses the 
troublesome Devil’s River near Del Rio, 
Texas. During a flood several years ago, the 
river crested at a flood stage of more than 14 
feet above the top of the piers and washed out 
eleven spans. 

A temporary trestle suffered a similar fate 
when, a short time later, the river crested at 
approximately six feet above the piers. 

American Bridge was awarded a contract 
to fabricate and erect the four thru-truss 


spans, and to fabricate the seven beam spans 
for the new and permanent bridge. 

Railroads know that they can depend on 
American Bridge to do the job right .. . for 
American Bridge has the engineering know- 
how, the equipment and the skilled personnel 
to handle any type of structural steel job with 
exacting precision, thoroughness, and speed 

.. any time, anywhere. 

Whether you are in trouble or not, it will 
pay you to call American Bridge in on your 
structural steel requirements. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - 
CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - 


CINCINNATI 


BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON - CHICAGO 


DETROIT - ELMIRA - GARY MEMPHIS 


MINNEAPOLIS » NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS 


SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


MERICAN BRIDGE 
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SUPERIOR 


... supplier of 


FARLOW DRAFT GEAR 
ATTACHMENT REPAIR PARTS 


Price list available on check plates, follower 
blocks, yoke fillers, spring spacers, back stops. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR CAR AND 
LOCOMOTIVE CASTINGS in steel and 


malleable iron. 


Engineered open hearth and electric steel cast- 
ings to 30,000 pounds . . . certified malleable 
iron castings to 300 pounds. 


Send for details on Superior’s complete engi- 
neering, stress analysis, product development, 
machining and welding services. 


Over 35 years of service 
to the railroad industry. 


SUPERIOR STEEL AND 
MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


Graham Avenue, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


4 


MANGANESE TONGUE SWITCH 


The above type switch is particularly adaptable 
for installation in paved streets or black-top 
areas. The Switch Stand is installed flush with 
the pavement either between the tracks as 
shown, or beside the track in the conventional 
manner. 


slotted head bolt 


Engineered for use in all 
wood construction, espe- 
cially running boards or 
wherever limited space 
makes wrench work difficult. 
Available in Hot-Dip Gol- 
vanized—Sealed in Zinc 
finish . . . for Double-Life, 
greater economy. 


Cross section of head, from 
above, showing slot, bevel, 
shank, Bolt available with Lok 
tite nut #2 (shown) or std. square 
and hexagon nuts, 


See your lewis representotive, or contoct 
factory for somples, prices, full details, 


be sure to specify 


EXT-DFPA®) 
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IRON WORKS, INC 
| a 45 SPOKANE STREET » SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
> FOR ROLLING STOCK OR RIGHT OF WAY! 
| 
Lia | . Saves time, labor, money.-A 
crete form work, new: 
se exposed to weatherswatar ar 
WAT / ‘usualemoisture cor dition 
; Ka ouglas >lywo od Assoc., Tacoma. 2, Wash. 
BOLT & NUT MPANY Buy only DFPA-Grademarked Panels 
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Rates: $5.00 an inch (1" x 15") per insertion; employment ads 
10 cents a word, minimum $2.00. Add $1.00 for box address. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


USED AS IS RECONDITIONED 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
BALLAST, Hart Convertible, Composite, 50-Ton GONDOLAS, 


BOX, Steel Sheathed, 40-Ton HOPPERS, ‘win, All-Steel, 50-Ton Cross Dump 
BOX, Double Sheathed, 50-Ton ORE HOPPERS, Aili-Stee! 50-Ton Heavy Duty 
BOX, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton TANK,  3,000-Gallon, High Pressure 
FLAT, 50-Ton Steel Underframe, 40’6” Long TANK,  8,000-Gallon, Coiled and Non-Coiled 
HOPPERS, ALL-STEEL, 70-TON, TRIPLE HOPPERS, CROSS DUMP 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40 & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ 


Composite or All-Steel, 50-Ton 


CABOOSE CARS 
Eight Wheel, Cupola Type 


AUSTIN-WESTERN 30-YARD AIR DUMP CARS; 
STANDARD GAUGE; 50-TON, SIDE DUMP, DROP DOOR 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Jordan Spreader Locomotive Cranes Railroad Track Scales Overhead Cranes 


One, 100-Ton, 600 H.P., ALCO STANDARD GAUGE 
DIESEL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, Type 0-4-4-0 


2 PRIVATE AND OFFICE CARS 
5 AIR-CONDITIONED, ALL-STEEL DINING CARS—NEW 1937 


5 MOUNTAIN-TYPE STEAM LOCOMOTIVES, TYPE 4-8-2, EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Send us your inquiries We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling Send us your offerings 
SERVICE-TESTED 


niece IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. STORAGE TANKS 


GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
For 13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. a 
All Types of Phone: 


Mitchell 6-1212 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 8,000 Gallon 
Freight Cars ANYTHING conteining IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Gallon 


AND USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE: Steam locomotives— 


1—80 ton Baldwin consolidated 2-8-0 tractive effort 35080, Steven- 
son Valve Gear. 


THE CALL. “Tae eet consolidated 2-8-0, tractive effort 50200, Southern 


1—125 ton Baldwin consolidated 2-8-0, tractive effort 53197, 


2—160 ton Baldwin mikes 2-8-2, tractive effort 61465. 
2~—245 ton American mallets 2-8-8-2, tractive effort 101560, 
4—110 ton American consolidated 2-8-0, tractive effort 54200. 


These latter nine steam locomotives are equipped Walchaerts 
Valve Gears. 


Ready for i di t on their own wheels. Reasonably 
pried. Will cane specifications and pictures upon request, 
Also have repair parts reasonably priced. 

R. K. Jett, Superintendent 

Interstate Railrood Company 

Andover, Virginie 
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ROLLING STOCK 


40 Ton Steel Sheathed Box Cars 
50 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
70 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
8000 Gal. Tank Cars Cl. Ill 
Coiled—Non Coiled 
50 or 70 Ton Flat Cars 40° Long 
30 Yd. Magor Drop Door Cars 
20 Yd. Koppel Lift Door Cars 
Jordan Spreader 
Locomotives—Car Parts—Tanks 


HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 
122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Los Angeles St. Louis New York 


San Francisco 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—T ests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 


General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 


KEEP 
BUYING 
DEFENSE 

BONDS 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 


(yocar) CORPORATION 


ESTAB. NILES, OHIO 


Large scale producers of .. . 
big weldments on a production 
basis — die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork. 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FOR SALE 


TIE PLATES, NEW 
100 Tons P&R Style 9 x 7 x V2 
Multiple Punched. 
K. FRANK 
480 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
105 Lake Street, Reno, Nevada 


POSITION WANTED 


M.C.B., 34 years of age, ex- 

perienced light and heavy repairs 

interchange and A.A.R., desires 

supervisory change. Top refer- 

ences. Will locate. 

Address Box 354, RAILWAY AGE, 
79 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 
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HOW TO PROTECT THE MONEY 
YOUR ROAD IN DIESELS 


If knowledge is power, and i 

surely is—then the more you 
and your employees know about 
diesel locomotives, the more 
you're going to get for your in 
vestment—in better operation, 
lower repair costs, and longer 


locomotive life. The NEW 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
HANDBOOK is the only book that offers 
you, in plain language, complete understanding of 
all leading makes of TODAY’S diesel locomotives 
—mechanical and electrical equipment; reasons 
behind their design; proper operation; mainte- 
nance, and service; trouble-shooting; combustion 
and lubrication; and much more. Order it today. 


1500 KW RECTIFIER 


Mercury Arc. Ignitren 1500V. 
DC, Automatic AC 3/60/44,000, 
NEW in 1941, First Class Com- 
plete WESTINGHOUSE Sub 
Station, also 2—750 KW, GE, 
HCC-6, Converters, 600V. 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE 


S. M. DAVIS 
510 LaSalle St. Louis 4, Mo. 


POSITION OPEN 


Sales opportunity for man 28 o: 
over handling railway field for 

blished facturing firm 
in Eastern territory. Technical 
training and some railway sales 
experience preferred. Starting 
salary approximately $5,000, with 
traveling expenses and good 
future. 


Address Box 718 
RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St. 

New York 7, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


44 ton General Electric diesel 
electric locomotives. 380 HP. 
New 1951. 


5@ yd. Differential “te” 


steel air dump cars 


30 yd. Magor drop door air 
dump cers built 1951. 24 
available. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
509 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


POSITION WANTED 


Diesel Locomotive Maintenance 
Officer, experience at Master 
Mechanic and Shop Superinten- 
dent level. Under 40 years of 
age. Technical education. Prefer 


position with railroad company. 


Address Box 719 
RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St. 

New York 7, N. Y. 


Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7 
N. Y. Send me on 10 days’ trial the book (s) checked | 
below. | 
Mech. Equip. $4.95 Name ...... 
Both Volumes 

3-22-54 


Use 
Space 
Here 
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ISSUE 


IN THIS 


to the editorial 


and supplies. 


The information contained in the 
advertising pages of Railway Age 
constitutes an important supplement 
content of this 
paper. Refer to them for the latest 
advances in equipment, materials 


March 22, 1954 
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JOURNAL 
BOX 
LIDS 


2 
A.A.R. 

CERTIFICATES 

1,5,11&43 


SPEC. M-120-51 


COLD FORMED 


_ STEEL SYMINGTON COMPOSITE ARTICULATED JOURNAL BOX LIDS 


Symington Composite Articulated Journal Box Lids are light and sturdy, 

easily and quickly applied. Full articulation provides positive seal to protect 
journal and bearing against damage from rain, snow, and dirt. Full pin-bearing 
area reduces wear in housing. Hinge lug wear also reduced by roller-bearing 
torsion spring ... WRITE FOR BULLETIN J-309. 4 


| 
} 
For EASY, QUICK APPLICATION... Specify aa 
- i= | | 
4 
« LIGHT and STURDY... 
THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


This month Dr. Oscar Horger demonstrates that positive roller alignment is one reason why: 


The taper makes TIMKEN’ the only journal bearing that 


delivers what you expect when you buy a roller bearing 


HERE are just two reasons for a 

railroad to buy roller bearings: 
to end the hot box problem and to 
cut operating and maintenance costs 
to a minimum. And there’s just one 
bearing you can count on to deliver. 
It’s the Timken tapered roller bear- 
ing, and here’s why: 


1) No lateral movement within the bear- 
ing. Roller bearings are designed to 
roll the load, not slide it. Lateral move- 
ment, such as occurs in straight roller 
bearings, scuffs rollers and races. 
As they move laterally, the pumping 
action forces lubricant out of the seal, 
sucks dirt and water in. And auxiliary 
thrust devices—not completely effec- 
tive, hard to lubricate with grease 
and requiring extra maintenance— 
are necessary. 


In Timken bearings, the taper pre- 
vents free lateral movement—and the 
problems it creates. Timken bearings 
don’t pump, don’t scuff, don’t score. 
Not only does the hot box problem 
end—you save on lubricant and main- 
tenance, get longer bearing life. 


2) Positive roller alignment. The taper 
keeps the roller ends snug aganst the 
rib, This wide-area contact keeps the 
rollers aligned. Timken bearing roll- 
ers can’t skew to upset the full line 
contact and shorten bearing life. 


When you switch to roller bearings 
to end hot boxes and cut costs, re- 
member: Timken is the only journal 
bearing you can fully count on to end 
the hot box problem and cut operating 
and maintenance costs to a minimum 
—it’s the taper! The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 


THE TAPER MAKES TIM N THE BEARING YOU TRUST 


TRADE-MARK RE j 


NOT JUST A BALL C) NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEM TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST -@)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ue 
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